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SUMMARY REPORT OF FIELD WORK AT ACOMA 
By LESLIE A. WHITE 


ATA for this report were secured at Acoma during the 
D summer of 1926 and a portion of the summer following.' 

Limited time necessarily confines us to major points and 
general outlines of Acoma culture. Comparative references to 
other Keresan pueblos are based upon the published data for 
Laguna, Cochiti, and Zia, and upon my unpublished field notes 
for Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Sant’ Ana, and Zia. 

Acoma is the westernmost of the Keresan pueblos, lying about 
eighty miles west of Albuquerque. Acoma, together with Laguna, 
occupies a position about midway between the Tewan and Keresan 
villages of the Rio Grande, and Zuni and the Hopi pueblos of the 
west. The western dialect of the Keres language, represented by 
Acoma and Laguna, may be understood only with some difficulty 
by the eastern section, comprising Santo Domingo, San Felipe, 
Sant’ Ana, Cochiti, and Zia. 

Acoma is the only one of the southwestern pueblos that has 
not changed its site since the arrival of the Spaniards in 1539. 
Within the past fifty or sixty years, however, two summervillages, 
Acomita and McCartys, have been established in a valley about 
twelve miles to the north, where they have irrigated farms. Here 
the bulk of the population, which numbers between six and seven 
hundred, lives for the greater part of the year. All important 
ceremonies, however, take place at Old Acoma, and everyone 
goes there for these occasions. Some of the families spend the 


winter at Old Acoma; others do not. But every family maintains 
a house at Old Acoma and at either Acomita or McCartys. 


This paper was read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
at Andover, December 28, 1927. It has since been read by Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, 
to whom the writer is deeply indebted for constant assistance, advice, and encourage- 
ment in his work in the Southwest. 
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There has been comparatively little contact with the whites, 
with whom they are very unfriendly, and very few inter-pueblo 
intermarriages have occurred. With Laguna, their closest 
neighbor, there have been unfriendly relations for many years. 

Officers —There are two classes of officers at Acoma. The first 
consists of the cacique, who is the chief par excellence, a war priest 
and two lieutenants, ten principales, ten “‘little chiefs,” and three 
cooks, who serve the war priests. These officers constitute the 
real authority and control of the pueblo; they are the keepers 
of the esoteric lore and paraphernalia, guardians of the old customs 
and traditions, and administrators and executors of the social life 
of the tribe. The second group consists of a governor, two lieu- 
tenant governors, three Bickales (Fiscales), and a water boss. 
This group might be considered as a secular arm of the first, and 
is of post-Spanish origin. The duties of the governor and his men 
are: supervision of roads and ditches, representation of the pueblo 
in dealings with the United States government and with white 
organizations, such as traders and churchmen, preservation of 
peace and order, etc. The cacique serves until death, when he 
is succeeded by an Antelope man chosen by his clansmen. The 
cacique appoints all other officers who serve for one year, except 
the principales, who hold office for life. The medicine societies, 
however, exercise the right of veto, and may substitute a man 
of their own choice for the one selected by the cacique. Acoma 
custom at this point resembles closely the Keresan pattern. 

Acoma personnel differs from the eastern Keres, however, in 
the following respects: 

(1) At Acoma the cacique is always a member of the Antelope clan; this 
is not found in any other pueblo. 

(2) There are three war priests at Acoma; in the eastern villages there 
are only two, who represent the mythical war-god twins. 


(3) The three cooks who serve the Acoma war priests are not found at 
other Keresan villages. 

(4) The g’owatcani, who are the war priest’s helpers on the Rio Grande, 
are not found at Acoma, although the ten “little chiefs” bear a rather close 
formal, but not functional, resemblance. 

(5) The group of capitani, who, on the Rio Grande, are the governor’s 
helpers, are not found at Acoma. 


Thus one sees a number of formal divergences at Acoma, but 
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on the whole the functions of the officers at Acoma resemble the 
eastern pueblos quite closely. 

The clan at Acoma is primarily an exogamous kinship group; 
very few ceremonial functions are associated with clan organiza- 
tion. The cacique is always a member of the Antelope clan, which 
is regarded as more important than the other clans. And the Corn 
clan has a masked ceremony, which is given every five years. 
Formerly the Parrot and the Pumpkin clans led the salt-collecting 
expeditions. But here clan function in ceremonialism ceases. 
There is no relationship between the curing societies and par- 
ticular clans, and all officers other than the cacique are selected 
without reference to clan affiliation. Clanspeople help each other 
at housebuildings and at harvest. And at Old Acoma, the houses 
are grouped somewhat according to clan. 

The kachina cult—Masked dances figure prominently at 
Acoma. There are about eighty katsina reported from this village, 
which is more than the number reported from any other Keresan 
pueblo, suggesting Zufi influence. About twenty percent of these 
katsina live at Acoma (or near there) rather than at the mythical 
home of these spirits, Wenimats, which indicates considerable 
local elaboration of the cult. A number of these masks are ob- 
viously rather recent importations from Zufi. 

There are five kivas at Acoma instead of the two which prevail 
on the Rio Grande, or the six at Zufii. (Bandelier reported six 
kivas at Acoma, but only five exist now.) With each kiva is 
associated a masked dancer group; all of the men and older boys 
in the pueblo belong to one or another of these kivas. A son joins 
the kiva of his father. There is a formal initiation of children, 
both boys and girls, at which time they are whipped by a katsina 
in the head estufa. In the Rio Grande villages there is no formal 
initiation—children are not whipped—and girls and women are 
kept in ignorance, theoretically, of the masked dancers. Acoma 
resembles the West, then, in the matter of initiation. 

The system followed by the kachina organization at Acoma 
differs somewhat from the plan followed by the Rio Grande 
villages. At Acoma there is one big summer dance for rain at which 
time two kiva groups participate, one dancing two days and the 
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other the two days following. The dance is not preceded by, 
retreat by one of the medicine societies, which is rather anomalous, 
since this is the practice at the eastern pueblos. Among the 
eastern villages, too, only one kiva dances after a retreat. But 
there are usually several dances held during the summer for rain, 
At Acoma there is a great ceremony held at the time of the winter 
solstice, when many katsina dance in the “‘mixed’’ dance, or 
G’atya. At this time, also, the koBictaiya come. The koBictaiya 
are spirits to whom all of the Keresan peoples pray. But it is only 

Acoma that they are represented by masked dancers. Here 
also is to be found the most complete and detailed information 
concerning these spirits. At the eastern villages, informants in- 
variably assert that the terms k’atsina, shiwanna, and k’oBictaiya 
are equivalent in meaning. In spite of this affirmation, however, 
a distinction is to be found in the use of these words. K’atsina 
and shiwanna are used interchangeably for the masked dancers 
and for the spirits which they represent. But koBictaiya is never 
used in this connection. The medicine societies have some little 
anthropomorphic stone figures which they use in their curing 
ceremonies which are called koBictaiya, but never katsina or 
shiwanna. Although the origin of this concept is quite obscure, 
Acoma gives us by far the most tangible and complete data 
regarding the koBictaiya. 

At Acoma there are two masked ceremonies that are not 
found at any other Keresan village, but which resemble rather 
closely some Zufii ceremonies (the Kyanakwe ceremony). One 
is a ceremony called Gaiyabaitsani (“‘katsina are going to fight 
us”) which re-enacts the mythical battle between the first pueblo 
people and the katsina. The other is a ceremony belonging to 
the Corn clan, which features a boy, wearing only a mask, who 
enters the pueblo, accompanied by other masked beings, and 
lights several fires from a glowing torch that he carries. He also 
bears with him a jug of water and a piece of charred wood, both 
of which are divided and distributed among all the houses of the 
town. These dances are performed at intervals of five years. At 
Acoma, also, there are some masked personages called G’omaio- 
wish, which bear a very close resemblance to the K’oyemshi or 
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mudheads of Zufii. They are called “scouts” and appear with 
the k’atsina. They are not found on the Rio Grande. 

The medicine cult—There are three medicine societies at 
Acoma, the Flint, Fire, and kaBina. It is said that there used to 
be many more, such as Giant, Shiwanna, Ant, Shikameh, etc. 

In membership, theory of disease, ritual, and paraphernalia 
of curing, the Acoma curing societies resemble those of the other 
Keresan villages quite closely. Membership is open to both men 
and women and to children old enough to be entrusted with a 
secret. Members are recruited from patients who have been cured, 
although in recent years new members have frequently been 
impressed by “trespass.” Disease is caused by witches (kanad- 
yaiya) who either inject such objects as sticks, thorns, stones, or 
even snakes into a person’s body, or else steal his heart and make 
off with it. A witch is an evil spirit that may assume almost any 
form—an owl, a donkey, a cat, a koshare, or a human being, 
even a member of one’s own family. Cure consists in removing 
the objects from the patient’s body, which the medicine-men ac- 
complish chiefly by sucking, although eagle wing-feathers are 
sometimes used. If the heart has been stolen, several medicine- 
men arm themselves and go out to wrest it from the witches. 
They nearly always have a severe struggle, in which doctors are 
not infrequently injured, but they always come back with the 
heart. The heart is a ball of rags, in the center of which is a ker- 
nel of corn—the patient’s heart. If this is good, then the patient 
will recover; but if it is blemished, then the patient will die. “The 
patient is given the heart to swallow in either case. 

The medicine societies own or rent houses for their ceremonies. 
Paraphernalia consist first in a corn-ear fetish (the mili of Zufii). 
This is an ear of corn covered with native cotton and strings of 
beads, and decked with parrot and eagle feathers. At Acoma it 
is called honani (which is the Hopi term for badger, an important 
medicine animal) but at other Keresan villages it is called iarriko. 
I cannot account for Acoma usage in this case. The honanti, or 
iarriko, symbolizes the “‘mother of all the Indians,” Jatik«, and is 
to be regarded as the badge par excellence of the medicine-man. 
Each doctor receives one at the time of his initiation; at death 
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it is returned to the head-man of the society. Other items of 
paraphernalia are: medicine bowls made of pottery and decorated 
with cloud, rain, and lightning symbols, with bears, lions, and 
snakes; large flint knives, which are used by the doctors when 
they go out to fight witches; bear paws which are sometimes 
worn when a doctor massages a patient, and always worn by the 
doctors when they go out to fight witches; bear-claw necklaces 
and whistles of bear-bone are also worn; eagle wing-feathers are 
used to whip the disease away; a small quartz crystal is used in 
diagnosis; it gives a medicine man second sight and enables him 
to locate the injected objects in the patient’s body or to locate a 
witch who might be lurking about; small stone figures of the ani- 
mal medicine-men—the bear, mountain lion, badger, etc.,—and 
of Masewi and Oyoyewi (the twin war gods) and of Paiyatyamo. 
Curing ritual consists of singing, praying, smoking, and dancing; 
mixing of herb medicine in the bowls; sprinkling of patient, altar, 
and paraphernalia, doctors, and spectators with medicine water, 
shaken from the eagle plumes; diagnosing the patient with the 
rock crystal; massaging the patient with hands rubbed with 
ashes (ashes are used as a prophylactic against witches); suck- 
ing out the disease objects; whipping the sickness away with eagle 
feathers; administering medicine either internally or externally 
or both. 

The medicine-men are always guarded by the war chiefs dur- 
ing curing ceremonies. 

A rather significant difference in paraphernalia appears from 
a comparison of Acoma with the eastern villages: Acoma uses 
wooden slat altars in curing ceremonies which are called yaBai- 
cinit. Among the eastern Keres, a similar slat altar is used by the 
medicine societies at the solstice ceremonies and presumably 
during retreats, but they are not used in curing ceremonies. 
Moreover, they are called aiicin rather than yaBaicini. For cur- 
ing ceremonies, the eastern Keres have a meal painting, which 
they call yaBaicini, upon which are laid out figures of animals, 
of Masewi and Oyoyewi (the twin war gods) of Paiyatyamo, of 
koBictaiya, etc. The reason for this difference is far from clear. 
The following hypothesis seems rather plausible. The use of the 
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slat altar by the Keresan medicine societies is a more recent 
acquisition than their other paraphernalia, otherwise it would be 
used in curing ceremonies, since treatment of disease is their 
first function. The slat altar might have been acquired, perhaps 
from Zufii, at about the time that the kachina cult spread, for 
we find these two traits associated on the Rio Grande. But, 
since Acoma does not precede their summer masked dance by a 
retreat of a medicine society, they have there assimilated the slat 
altar to their curing paraphernalia and have extended the older 
term, yaBaicini, to include this new feature. But this explanation 
is little better than a guess; more data are needed at this point. 

At Acoma, as at the other Keresan villages, there is a general 
curing ceremony, held in the late winter or early spring. At this 
time, every society holds an all-night meeting at the same time. 
Everyone in the village whether actually ill or potentially ill is 
cured, and “sickness” is whipped away from the houses. At 
Acoma the doctors cure the livestock, too, using their eagle 
wing-feathers to whip the disease away. Sometimes the medicine- 
men capture a witch which has human form, but not infre- 
quently turns into a rat or a dog. 

At Acoma the Fire society has rather elaborate ceremonies, 
held at the time of the initiation of a new member, in which the 
doctors play with fire and swallow swords. Acoma is especially 
conspicuous in this respect, again suggesting Zufi influence. A 
great many feats of magic, sleight-of-hand, and hypnotism are 
practiced by medicine societies at times of ceremonies. 

The Koshare (Kachale) society at Acoma is extinct, although 
there are two remaining members. It appears from the data, 
however, that they were closely affiliated with the Opi or war- 
riors’ society, and were characterised by clown functions. But 
they were not affiliated with the Flint society, as is the case at 
San Felipe, Cochiti, and Santo Domingo, at least so far as mem- 
bership was concerned. But the Kachale did use the house of the 
Flint society at the time of the scalp dance, indicating a certain 
degree of mutual intimacy. 

Among the Rio Grande pueblos the Quwirena society is the 
complement of the Koshare, according to the moiety feature 
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which prevails there. The term Quirena (Guiraina) is used at 
Acoma to designate all those men who have been initiated into 
the kachina organization, which is quite different from the well- 
defined group of the Rio Grande, where it is closely affiliated with 
the Shikameh curing society. 

In former times there was an Opi or warriors’ society at 
Acoma as well as at other Keresan pueblos. But since members 
were recruited from persons who had killed an enemy in battle, 
this society has ceased to exist. They used to have a house where 
they kept some paraphernalia, chief among which were scalps of 
slain enemies. These were washed at intervals and displayed in 
the Opi, or scalp dances. The last of the old Opi at Acoma took 
all the scalps out to the hills and hid them as they did not feel 
that the younger men were quite qualified and competent to 
care for them. At Santo Domingo and at San Felipe, however, 
the scalps are still preserved, guarded constantly, and washed 
periodically. The O:pi at Acoma figured prominently in the cere- 
mony of the fight with the katsina as well as in the scalp dances. 
Since the O-pi have become extinct it has become necessary to 
impersonate them in these ceremonies. This is done by the Flint 
medicine-men. 

There was also a hunters’ society, the Caiyaik, at Acoma in 
the old days. It was their duty to provide hunters with the 
proper medicines with which to take game. At communal rabbit 
hunts they themselves went out with their paraphernalia, the 
principal item being a small stone mountain lion, the most power- 
ful of all beasts of prey. They made a meal altar on the ground, 
built a little fire, and prayed to the sun for help and success. But 
the Caiyaik, too, have ceased to be at Acoma. 

The pantheon at Acoma, which includes Jatik, Ocatc the Sun, 
the Earth, the Moon, the Morning and Evening Stars, the 
k’ats’ina, Masewi and Oyoyewi, Paiyatyamo, the koBictaiya, etc., 
does not differ materially from the list of spirits at other pueblos. 
Likewise the general outlines of prayer ritual are similar: corn 
meal is sprinkled with prayers, food is offered at meal time, and 
prayer sticks are made and deposited on all important occasions. 
It has been quite impossible to secure complete data on prayer 
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sticks, however, even upon collections actually made, as one 
group is not familiar with the details of ritual of another. Little 
heaps of stones, or shrines, are common in the vicinity of Acoma 
as at other villages, and pictures of katsina are carved in the 
face of cliffs. 

Summary.—Notwithstanding many local differences, it has 
been possible to outline general principles of Keresan culture, to 
recognize a Keresan type, or pattern, to which all of the Kere- 
san pueblos conform in varying degree. In my judgment, Santo 
Domingo corresponds most closely to this pattern. This village 
is the largest of the Keresan pueblos and has preserved more of 
the old culture than her neighbors. San Felipe comes next, and 
then Cochiti and Zia. Sant’ Ana diverges rather widely for 
reasons not yet known. It is not possible to get an entirely 
satisfactory estimate of Laguna, owing to its advanced stage of 
disintegration, but there is no doubt that it diverged more 
widely from the type than, say, Cochiti or Zia. 

Acoma is on the extreme western boundary of the Keresan 
area, greatly removed from its geographic center. Compared 
with Zufi or Isleta, however, Acoma is emphatically Keresan 
in type. Nevertheless, there are a number of rather marked 
divergences, some of them indicating strong Zufi influence. But 
this situation might well be expected, since Acoma lies about 
midway between the two areas; Acoma is closer to Zufi than to 
Santo Domingo. The moiety feature, so pronounced in the east, 
is lacking at Acoma. The number of kivas, initiation into the 
kachina organization, the presence of the Gomaiowish, and a 
number of special kachina features strongly suggest Zufi in- 
fluence, as well as the feats of jugglery of the curing societies. 
Then, too, there seem to be some local, typically Acoma, features, 
such as the three cooks of the war chiefs, the Antelope clan con- 
trol of the caciqueship, and the impersonation of the koBictaiya. 
This also is not surprising in view of their comparative isolation 
from other Keresan pueblos; they were compelled to develop, 
to some extent, upon their own resources. This is again manifest 
in the rather large number of local k’ats’ina, which in turn was 
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made possible by their unequaled length of residence at their 
present site. 

I felt for a time, after becoming acquainted with Santo 
Domingo and San Felipe, that they had preserved more of the 
old culture than had Acoma, which was rather surprising, for 
the Acoma are second to none in surliness and secrecy. But 
this difference now appears to be more apparent than real. Acoma 
probably never had certain of the Rio Grande characteristics, 
such as the Quirena society, whose existence is there enforced 
by the moiety principle, which is basic. The eastern association 
of the Koshare with the Flint society, which is not found at Acoma, 
has also tended to preserve the Koshare along the Rio Grande 
while it has disappeared in the west. Then, too, ceremonialism 
has been preserved upon a higher level in the east due to the 
stimulation of nearby pueblos. Acoma, being more isolated, has 
not been spurred to exert herself in competitive exhibitions. 
The fiesta dances, which are open to the public, for example, 
are conducted with greater regard for correct costume and skilled 
execution in the east than at Acoma. 

One might summarize the cultural position of Acoma, then, 
as follows: Acoma occupies a position marginal both to the Rio 
Grande region and to Zufii, although it belongs very definitely 
to the Keresan pattern. Its conformity, however, is somewhat 
diluted because of its distance. Being close to Zufii it shows 
marked evidence of western influence. Its comparative isolation 
has facilitated local developments and has made it easier to 
avoid disintegrating influences of the whites. But, on the other 
hand, its remoteness from the Keresan area center has kept it 
from acquiring some prominent Keresan features. And its iso- 
lation has, through lack of invigorating competition, allowed 
some aspects of ceremonialism to degenerate. 
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NORSE RUINS IN LABRADOR? 
By THERKEL MATHIASSEN 


GAIN and again it is mentioned by authors and travellers 
that on the Atlantic coast of Labrador are ruins from a 
colonization of the old Norsemen, who from the 11th to 

the. 15th century lived in West Greenland. And a thing 
may be repeated so often that it is regarded as a fact. We will 
now try to point out if there is any basis for such a supposition. 

We can answer this question in three ways. By history: 
Have we in the Sagas any evidence of a colonization in Labrador? 
By folklore: Have the recent Labrador Eskimo any traditions or 
tales concerning a Norse population? And finally by archaeology: 
Have we ruins or other relics from Norsemen in Labrador? 

That the Norsemen, who for four or five centuries had the 
two prosperous settlements in southern West Greenland, were 
acquainted with Labrador is beyond doubt. They were clever 
sailors, not afraid of long voyages. That Labrador is identical 
with Helluland of the Sagas is now accepted by most authori- 
ties; both position and geography make this suggestion natural. 

Helluland seems to have been discovered by Leif on his 
famous voyage to Vinland, year 1000 a.p. In “Grianlendinga 
pattr,”’ in the very much disputed “‘Flatey book,” it is said: 

They sailed to the land, anchored, put out the boat, and went ashore. 
No grass grew there, and great glaciers were seen inland, while the coast 


between the glaciers and the sea looked like one large, flat stone, and this 
land did not seem to them to have any value. 


In the Saga of Erik the Red it is told that it was Thorfinn 
Karlsefni who on his Vinland voyage discovered Helluland 
(this voyage is supposed to have taken place in 1003-6). 

They sailed first to the Western Settlement and from there to Bjarneyiar. 
Thence they bore away southward two days,! where they saw land, and yet 
put out the boat, and explored the land, and found there large flat stones, 


many of which were twelve ells wide. There were many Arctic foxes there. 
They called the land Helluland (land of flat stones). 


1 Finnur Jénsson thinks that these two days are a mistake for five days. 
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Whoever is the discoverer of Labrador, it is certain enough 
that the Norsemen on their voyages to Vinland visited the 
coast of Labrador; but these visits seem only to have been very 
short and have hardly left any ruins. Another point is this: Even 
if Norsemen hunters or fishermen on hunting voyages settled for 
longer or shorter periods on the Labrador coast, this being rich 
in seals and fish, this barren land certainly is not tempting for 
cattle and sheep breeders. But the Sagas do not contain any- 
thing about such a colonization. 

By way of history we are not able to solve the question. What 
about folklore and archaeology? 

H. Rink was the first to mention the Eskimo tales about 
Tunnit, his informants being Moravian missionaries on the Labra- 
dor coast: 

Our ancestors and the tunnit in days of yore lived together; but the tunnit 
fled from fear of our people, who used to drill holes in their foreheads while 
yet alive. With this view they moved from here to the north, crossing over 
to Killinek (Cape Chidley). While dwelling among us they had sealskins 
with the blubber attached for bed robes. Their clothes were made in the 
same way. Their weapons were formed of slate and hornstone, and their 
drills of crystal. They were strong and formidable, especially one of them, 
called by the name of Jauranat, from which is formed javiniarpok (it is 
terrible). Huge blocks of stones are still to be seen which they were able to 
move. Some ruins of their houses are also to be found here and there in our 
country, chiefly upon the island, having been built of stones, and differing 
from the abodes of our people. One of pur ancestors when kayaking had a 


tunnek for his companion, who had a bird spear, the points of which were 
made of walrus-tooth.? 


Dr. Rink comments upon this tradition, that the missionaries 
usually regarded these ““Tunnit”’ as “Greenlanders,” while ‘‘Tor- 
nit” in Greenland are regarded as “‘inlanders.”” He continues: 


It is not impossible that these tales are derived from vague reminiscences 
of people of European origin dwelling in the distant past in North America.* 


W. G. Gosling? in his book “Labrador” mentions these tales for 
the benefit of his theory of a Norse colonization in Labrador; 
and besides he has collected archaeological evidence. In the 


? H. Rink, Eskimoiske Eventyr og Sagn, 328. Kébenhavn, 1866. 
3 Op. cit., 367. 
* Labrador, 11. London, 1911. 
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reports of the missionaries he has found several notes concerning 
ruins, differing from the ordinary Eskimo remains. Brother 
Lundberg tells in 1831 about ruins on islands at Nain, that they 
are built of stones, which the Eskimo never use. The brothers 
Kohlmeister and Kmock in 1811 found Greenland houses on 
Amitok island at 59°30’ N. latitude: “Remains of walls and 
graves with a low stone enclosure round the tomb.” The bishop 
of Labrador, Martin, showed pictures of the Norse ruins in Green- 
land to the Eskimo, and these compared them with the Tunnit 
ruins. 

W. Thalbitzer® also discusses the Tunnit legends from Labra- 
dor and mentions three possibilities, Indians, Norsemen, and 
strange Eskimo, without coming to any decision. 

W. Hovgaard* mentions Boas’ ““Tornit Tales from Baffin Land” 
for the benefit of a theory (finding support in F. Nansen’s In 
Northern Mists) that the Norsemen from Greenland after the 
destruction of the settlements went over to the American side of 
Davis strait, and he says about the Tunnit ruins 
that the present Eskimo on Labrador show no respect for the dead and would 


not construct such burial places; they also disclaim all responsibility for 
the houses.’ 


Hovgaard also mentions some erections, built of flat slabs of 
stone, on the summit of lofty cliffs, recently discovered by Dr. 
Grenfell. 

E. W. Hawkes’ in his book on ““The Labrador Eskimo” also dis- 
cusses the Tunnit legends, and he gives much further information 
concerning this mysterious people. The Tunnit were very big 
and strong, but stupid, and fell an easy prey to the Eskimo. In 
the winter they dressed in untanned deerskins. They did not 
know how to manufacture waterproof boots; they took a long 
strip of sealskin with the hair on, and wrapped it around the 
feet, starting at the toes. Fora sole they would take a flat, square 
piece of skin, cut holes around the edge, weave it up with a draw- 


5 The Ammassalik Eskimo. Meddelelser om Grénland, 39: 688, 1914. 

* The Voyages of the Norsemen to America, 45. New York, 1915. 

7 Op. cit., 202. 

§ The Labrador Eskimo. Geol. Surv., Anthrop. Series, 14: 143, 1916. Ottawa. 
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string, and tie it around the ankles. Their houses were built on 
an exposed shore, showing that they had little knowledge of the 
use of boats; these they stole from the Eskimo. The houses 
were built of heavy rocks for walls, and whale ribs and shoulder 
blades for the roofs. They used harpoons with heads of bone and 
ivory with flint blades; their lances had also flint points and were 
thrown with throwing-sticks. Bows and arrows were not used, 
but deer were hunted by erecting long lines of stone “men” in 
the valleys. Their drills were of crystal and their women’s knives 
were of slate without a handle. They had large lamps for cook- 
ing and smaller travelling lamps. Tunnit and Eskimo lived for 
a long time amicably side by side, but quarrels arose and Tunnit 
were exterminated. Near Nachvak have been found some 
thirty Tunnit graves with stone pots, harpoons, and stone knives; 
even the remains of the boats are there and also remains of 
bows and arrows. The bows were of whalebone (baleen). 

In opposition to the previous authors, Hawkes regards Tun- 
nit as a foreign Eskimo tribe whom the Labrador Eskimo came 
into contact with.® 

G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, having previously studied the o!d 
Norse voyages and written a book on the subject,’® went in 1921 
to Labrador to make a close examination of the Tunnit ruins." 
Having mentioned the arguments of Rink and Gosling and the 
Tunnit legends he comes to the archaeological results of his 
journey: There is a contrast between the ruins of the Tunnit 
and of the Eskimo. The latter are situated back from the open 
sea. The ruins of the winter houses are oval, of turf, and the tent 
rings are of small disconnected stones; the graves are of stones, 
often with a separate room for the grave gouds. The implements 
found in these Eskimo ruins are of quartz and flint, with a few 
exceptions unground, and of bone and ivory. In contrast to these 
Eskimo ruins the Tunnit remains are always situated on islands, 
difficult of access for small boats, and nearly always on the 


* Hawkes, op. cit., 147-48. 
10 The Norse Discoverers of America. Oxford, 1921. 
™ A Recent Journey to Northern Labrador. Geog. Journ., 59, no. 3, 1922, 
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most exposed side of this island. Often the ruins are situated on 
very rocky ground 


even though far more attractive camping sites existed in the immediate 
neighborhood. 


The ruins are tent rings built of large stones in close contact; 
then a number of structures regarded as shelters or houses. 

A large specimen measured 17 feet 6 inches by 10 feet, another 15 feet by 
9 feet 6 inches internally; most were somewhat smaller. Many are of a 
strictly rectangular plan. The floors had been levelled by clearing away 


the large stones. The walls seen were about two feet high, and did not appear 
ever to have been much higher. 


In no case was there a trace of any doorway. An Eskimo told of 
a building near Port Manvers, 4 feet 6 inches high. 

From Turnavik island near Makkovik Gathorne-Hardy des- 
cribes a curious breastwork, a 30-feet long stone wall with a wide 
opening in the middle, situated too far from the shore to be a 
hunting blind. A grave built of unusually big stones was also 
supposed to be a Tunnit grave. Tunnit ruins are mentioned 
from seven islands in the environs of Nain alone. 

Gathorne-Hardy did not find any implements in the ruins 
himself, but from the Eskimo he received some specimens from 
Tunnit graves; these were different from the Eskimo antiquities, 
being of ground slate and still harder stone. 

He concludes: 

What then are the data? A people, Eskimo-like, but regarded as alien; 
seamen, but ultimately without boats; dressed like savages in skins, which, 
unlike savages, they could not clean or prepare properly. There was blubber 
on the skins. Their weapons, though of stone, differed apparently from the 
local culture, and were of a type usually associated in Greenland, where it 
occurs with some knowledge of metal prototypes. Finally a race physically 
bigger and stronger, but numerically weaker, than the surrounding Eskimo. 
It is a widely accepted theory, adopted by Dr. Nansen, that the Norse colony 
of Greenland was ultimately fused by neglect and hard times with the Eskimo 
civilization. Any part of it which survived must necessarily have undergone 
this change, since as Norsemen its members disappeared. Here you have 


a race, largely Eskimoized, but not Eskimo, accustomed to sea voyages, and 
most probably with some knowledge of the western side of the Atlantic. 


Quite recently still more communications of Norse ruins on 
the Labrador coast have been published. Several times D. Mac- 
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Millan, the leader of the Field Museum Expedition to Labrador, 
has in newspapers told about such ruins, an interpretation which, 
however, does not seem to be acknowledged by the anthropolo- 
gist of the expedition, Dr. W. D. Strong.” And in the report of 
the Putnam Baffin Land Expedition” still more Norse ruins in 
Labrador are reported: On Sculpin and other islands in the 
vicinity of Nain ruins were visited reputed to be of Norse origin. 
On a small islet, only about one mile in each direction, were 
eleven structures of stone. The dimensions of a typical larger 
structure was 12 by 18 feet, oblong in shape; the walls were of 
flat stones, about 18 inches thick and with a maximum height of 
three feet; one of the buildings had a doorway. No implements 
were found. The Reverend Hettisch in Nain told that the Es- 
kimo thought these ruins were built by a strange people. The 
archaeologist of the expedition; D. A. Cadzow,™ also mentions 
these ruins, “alleged to be of Norse ruins,” and describes them as 
irregularly oblong. 

The largest is 23 feet 8 inches long on the west side, 22 feet 8 inches on 


the east, 11 feet 5 inches on the south, and 8 feet 6 inches on the north, where 
there is a well-defined doorway. 


Thus we have come to the end of the information which litera- 
ture can give us concerning this question. We will now turn toa 
critical review of these reports and see if they give sufficient sup- 
port for a theory of a Norse colonization on the Labrador coast. 

First the Tunnit legends: 

When we remove from these legends all the fantastic and 
supernatural elements which have accumulated in course of time 
and very easily become attached to a strange people, there is 
still a remnant of positive information left concerning the Tunnit 
people. They had houses of stone and whalebone, stone graves, 
lamps and cooking pots of stone, harpoons and lances with ground 
stone blades, throwing-sticks, and bird darts; they hunted deer 
by way of stone rows, used stone knives, crystal drills, and 


2 Amer. Anthr., n.s., 30: 173, 1928. 

43 George Palmer Putnam in the Geographical Review, January, 1928. 

4 Archaeological Work with the Putnam Baffin Island Expedition. Mus. Amer. 
Ind., Heye Found., Ind. Notes, 5: 99, 1928. 
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women’s knives of slate without a handle; their clothing was of 
untanned caribou and seal skin, and their footgear was a sandal, 
not attached to the leg of the boot. Boats, bows, and arrows are 
usually not ascribed to the Tunnit; but on one occasion they are 
mentioned, and the bow was then of baleen. 

Do these features confirm the theories of the Norse origin of 
the Tunnit legends? Certainly not. On the contrary they state 
with great certainty that the Tunnit are Eskimo. All the culture 
traits are purely Eskimoic; even if they are not all familiar to 
the recent Labrador Eskimo, then they are well known from 
other Eskimo cultures and particularly from the old Thule 
culture,’® now lacking in the Central Eskimo area. All the Tunnits’ 
culture traits are known from the Thule culture, and some of them, 
the whalebone house, stone grave, baleen bow, and women’s knife 
without a handle, belong to the representative types of this cul- 
ture. The poor skin-tanning seems also to be characteristic of the 
Thule culture; and the Tunnit boot, with the loose sandal, seems 
to be an earlier stage of the boot with two pairs of loops for the 
string, found in a Thule ruin in Baffin Land," supporting Hatt’s'’ 
theory on the Eskimo boot as a connection between a loose sandal 
and a stocking. 

In the Labrador Tunnit legends we consequently do not find 
any support for the existence of Norse settlements in Labrador. 
And if we regard conditions outside Labrador it is still more 
evident that Tunnit cannot be Norsemen, a question I recently 
have discussed.'* For the entire Central Eskimo territory from 
Davis strait to Coronation gulf these Tunnit (Tunit-Tornit) 
legends are known, always attached to the ruins of the old, dis- 
appeared Thule culture, an Eskimo culture, originating from 
Alaska and mainly depending on whaling and walrus hunting. 
The Labrador Eskimo have preserved more of the Thule culture 


% Therkel Mathiassen, Archaeology of the Central Eskimos. Rep. Fifth Thule 
Exped., 4, nos. 1, 2. Copenhagen, 1927. 

1% Mathiassen, op. cit., no. 1, pl. 56. 

17 Gudmund Hatt, Moccasins and their Relation to other Arctic Footwear. 
Mem. Amer. Anthr. Assoc., 3: 202, 1912. 
18 Mathiassen, op. cit., 4: 186-90 (no. 2). 
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than the more western Central Eskimo tribes, but still their 
culture has changed much since the days of the Thule culture. 
The tradition, that the Labrador Tunnit fled to the north, is 
probably transplanted from the central region, from where the 
Thule people went to the north and peopled Greenland and the 
Arctic archipelago. 

With Norsemen these Tunnit have nothing to do. Gathorne- 
Hardy in support of his theory that they were Eskimoized Norse- 
men from Greenland mentions their ground slate implements; 
but it must be realized that ground slate implements were very 
common in the Thule culture and furthermore are not, as Solberg 
supposed, derived from prototypes of European metal technique." 


Then the ruins: 

In summarizing the descriptions of Gosling, Gathorne-Hardy, 
Putnam, and Cadzow, the supposed Norse remains have the 
following features: 

1. Situated on islands, usually on the most exposed side. 

2. Built of stones, often very heavy stones, in contrast to the Eskimo 
turf houses. The ruins belong to the following types: 

3. Strong tent rings, built of heavy stones without interval. 

4. Large oblong stone erections, ordinary size 6 by 4 m.; the walls up 
to 1 m. high and seem never to have been higher. 

5. Meat caches, built of heavy stones. 

6. Graves, built of big stones. 

7. Rows of small stone pillars. 


8. The curious breastwork, situated too far from the sea to be a hunting 
blind. 


What do these different features, as enumerated above, mean? 


1. The situation on islands, and on the most exposed side of 
the island, indicates that they are summer encampments for 
hunting in open water; whale bones show that whaling has been 
pursued, and whaling places have of course to be situated close 
to the open sea. It is a situation very common for Eskimo summer 
camp sites. 


2. That the ruins are stone-built is no evidence against their 
Eskimo origin. The Eskimo erect many kinds of stone structures 


19 This is discussed, Mathiassen, op. cit., 4: 74 (no. 2). 
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—houses, fox traps, kayak supports, etc. The supposed contrast 
between the Eskimo turf houses and Tunnit stone buildings must 
be explained as the difference between the winter settlements with 
their half-underground turf houses, not situated on the open shore, 
and the summer camping grounds with their stone erections on 
islands and skerries. 

3. The strong tent rings are, as I have shown elsewhere,?° 
connected with the old Thule culture. 

4. It is most probably the large square stone erections in 
particular which have been the basis of the Norse theory. What is 
the meaning of these oblong, low stone structures? As houses the 
walls seem to be too low, and they never seem to have been higher. 
The interior is smooth and cleared of stones, consequently without 
remains of a broken-down roof. Quite similar stone buildings 
I have seen in several places on Melville peninsula. From Cape 
Welcome near Naiijan in Repulse bay I have described one.” 
It is an irregular square building of heavy stones, 4-5 m. square, 
the maximum height of the walls being 1 m. By the local Eskimo 
it is regarded as a festival place, where eating, dancing, and feast- 
ing took place on days of good hunting; possibly it is a remnant 
of the square dancing house of the Alaska Eskimo. Similar struc- 
tures I have seen on the neighboring Tent island (5 x 6 m., the 
walls’ maximum height being 14 m.), and on the islands Ugli and 
Jglulik.* These festival places are all of them situated on the 
summer camping sites. 

5,6. Meat caches and graves, built of heavy stones, are found 
in great numbers around the village sites of the Thule culture.” 

7. Rows of stone pillars are also known from the summer sites 
of the Thule culture*; probably they may have been used for 
suspending drying seal lines. 

In every respect these Tunnit sites seem to be similar to the 
summer encampments of the -Thule culture on Melville 


20 Op. cit., 4: 129 (mo. 2). | 

1 Op. cit., 4: 101 (no. 1). 

2 Op. cit., 4: 118, 123 (no. 1). 
* See for instance at Naiijan, Mathiassen, op. cit., 4: 8, 90 (no. 1). 
* From the island Simiutaq, Mathiassen, op. cit., 4: 100 (no. 1). 
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peninsula. Most striking is the resemblance to the summer camps 
outside the large winter settlement Naiijan in Repulse bay. On 
C. Welcome and the island Simiutaq are located the summer places 
connected with the winter place Natijan with its half underground 
whalebone houses. The site on C. Welcome” is situated on a 
number of rock formations, about 10 m. high, now connected by 
low gravel flats but which, before the rising of the land, were 
islands. On these gravel flats are newer tent rings, consisting of 
fairly small, scattered stones, while on the higher rocky terrain 
are situated the older remains—strong tent rings, meat caches 
built of heavy stones, some kayak supports and stone pillars, and 
a festival place. Thus exactly the same structures as the Tunnit 
remains in Labrador are found here. Even the feature that the 
old remains are situated on uneven rocky ground and not on the 
neighboring flats is to be found in Gathorne-Hardy’s description 
of the Labrador ruins. Probably the rising of the land is also here 
responsible. Possibly the distance from the sea of the breastwork 
may be explained in the same way. 

As a result of this investigation of the Labrador ruins I may 
say that I do not see any reason for assuming a Norse origin; 
nearly all their features are well-known from the summer sites 
of the Thule culture. There are vague points, such as the breast- 
work, and the structures on tops of hills; but probably these 
features might be explained if better descriptions were available. 

If all these remains really were of Norse origin they would 
bear witness of a quite considerable colonization. In the surround- 
ings of Nain alone eight Tunnit islands are mentioned, and they 
are also found on other parts of the coast. It is impossible that 
these remains can derive from the short visits on the Vinland 
voyages; hardly even from temporary settlements of hunting 
parties from Greenland. This Gathorne-Hardy admits, suggesting 
that they originated from Norsemen who settled here after the 
destruction of the Greenland colonies.” 

Neither in history, in folklore, nor in archaeology, have we 


% Mathiassen, op. cit., 4: 100 (no. 1). 
* Gathorne-Hardy, 162, 1922. 
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thus any evidence of a Norse colonization on the Labrador coast. 

The destruction of the colonies and the fate of the Norse 
population in Greenland is yet obscure; it is to be hoped that 
future investigations soon will scatter the mists. The splendid 
results of Dr. P. N6érlund’s excavations in Greenland, and of 
Professor F. C. C. Hansen’s examination of the skeleton material?’ 
do not seem to make Nansen’s theory, subsequently adopted by 
Hovgaard and Gathorne-Hardy, more probable. And from con- 
ditions in Labrador I hardly think it possible to find support for 
the theory of a large Norse colonization in that country—not, 
at all events, on the basis of the yet available material. 
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GENNA IN SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 
By MILTON KATZ 


HE PENINSULA of southeastern Asia, comprising Assam, 

Burma, Siam, and French Indo-China, is inhabited chiefly 

by peoples who belong to four linguistic stocks—the Tibeto- 
Burman, the Chinese, the Thai, and the Mon-Khmer. Of these, 
the first and last exhibit, in varying form and under diverse names, 
a social-religious complex, ordinarily called Genna by English- 
speaking writers. 

In the Tibeto-Burman group are included, from Burma, the 
Burmese, the Chin, and the Kachin, as well as their more northerly 
congeners, who, like the Moso and Lisu, occupy the borderlands 
between Yunnan, Burma, and Tibet; from Lower Assam, the 
Lushai and Kuki, derived from the Chin Hills; from Manipur, 
the Meitheis; from Assam and Manipur, the Naga tribes, and 
the Bodo, sometimes so-called—Garo, Mikir,’ and Kachari; and, 
from the foothills of the Himalayas and a distance south, the 
Aka, Dafla, Abor, Miri, and Mishmi. Three strata are in point 
of time distinguished. The oldest comprehends the ancestral 
Burmese certainly (references to these in Indian literature ante- 
date the Christian era) and probably the Chin, Lushai-Kuki, 
Meitheis, and Naga. It also contains the Karen. The Karen 
dialects belong, with Chinese and Thai, to the Sinitic group of 
languages; the Sinitic and the Tibeto-Burman are the two great 
branches of the Tibeto-Chinese superstock.2 The most recent 
stratum is that constituted by the Abors, Miris, Mishmis, Daflas, 
and Akas, whose descent from their Himalayan homes into the 
valley of the Brahmaputra dates back not more than 150 years. 
There is a third, older than the latest yet considerably newer than 
the earliest, which I take to include the Garo and Mikir, the 


1 G. A. Grierson, in the Linguistic Survey of India, 3, pt. 2, classifies Mikir as 
Naga- Bodo. 

* I. H. R. Marshall, The Karen People of Burma. Ohio State Univ. Bull., v. 26, 
no. 3, 1922. 
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Kachin, and, in a sense, the Kachari. The Kachari are ancient 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra, in whose western reaches they 
founded, at least as early as the first centuries of our era, the 
Kingdom of Kamarupa. Endle* considers that they emerged 
originally from Tibet and China, and flowed in two streams 
southward, the one into Western Assam, there to establish 
Kamarupa, the other down into Eastern Assam. The latter, if 
Endle be correct, might well be part of the first incursion of 
Tibeto-Burman peoples. Not until the thirteenth century, how- 
ever, do we find the Kachari at Dimapur, whence come the present 
Kachari of North Cachar and northward, whom we may assign 
to the intermediate stratum. 

Each stratum is redivided into finer laminae, whose inclusion 
and interrelationship scanty historical materials do not permit 
us to determine. Three drifts there were, broadly speaking, 
long-continued and appreciably distinct. On their constitution 
and significance it is my endeavor in the present paper to shed 
light. 

Wilhelm Schmidt has demonstrated that the Munda tongues 
and the Khasi, the Mon, Palaung, and Wa spoken in Burma, the 
Khmer of Cambodia, and the languages of certain of the wilder 
folk of French Indo-China (of whom the Moi of the Annamese 
Uplands, the Ba-Hnar of Cochin China, and the Pnong of Cam- 
bodia are instances), are affiliated in a comprehensive stock— 
the Munda-Mon-Khmer. The Munda-Mon-Khmer is itself 
linked with the Malay-Polynesian family.‘ Primitively, then, 
peoples of a single linguistic stock occupied the length and breadth 
of southeastern Asia, and extended out into the Pacific archipela- 
goes. 


The Tibeto-Burman tribes, of whatever stratum (to a degree 
those even who have been Hinduized or Buddhized), possess a 
fundamental similarity in culture. Common to them are the ob- 
servance of an annual cycle of agricultural ceremonies; a character- 


3 Rev. Sydney Endle, The Kacharis (London, 1911). 
W. Schmidt, Die Mon Khmer Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Vélkern Zentral- 
asiens und Austronesiens. Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 33: 59-109. 
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istic house-form, gable-roofed and heavy-walled, with sever 
interior compartments, and a veranda front or both front and 
back; elaborate fortifications, ditch and rampart; the custom of 
impeding pursuit or assault by studding the way with stakes; 
and certain significant factors which shall receive attention beloy, 
The sipping of nicotine-stained water is obviously no basic attri- 
bute of Tibeto-Burman culture,® yet that its spread should have 
been restricted to the Tibeto-Burman peoples of the Assamese. 
Burmese area, long since or freshly arrived, serves further to 
indicate their essential unity. 


In the Genna complex, three discrete elements are apparent: 
the Kenna-Penna,’ the social Genna, and the erection of memori- 
als. 

Kenna and Penna are curious and special forms of taboo, the 
former a species of quarantine, the latter an obligatory holiday. 
Either may be pronounced for village, clan, family, or individual. 
From the village that is Kenna no member may depart, nor into 
it may a stranger enter, trade and converse between villager 
and stranger being abrogated; the household which is Kenna 
advertises its situation by a sprig of herbs posted outside the 
door, and the villagers eschew intercourse with its inmates; the 
individual who observes Kenna may speak with none. Kenna 
may be rigorous or mild: a household will on occasion maintain 
Kenna only toward members of another village, or of another 
clan; sometimes personal Kennas are directed merely to outsiders; 
and mutual Kennas, especially between husband and wife, are 
common. On Penna days no work may be done, or (for there are 
degrees of Penna as well as of Kenna), certain forms of work are 
prohibited. The duration of both Kenna and Penna varies. 

Where social Genna occurs, it is the sole or chief means of 
social advancement. Prestige springs from the performance of a 
succession of ceremonies, that involve feasting of the village, of 


* Tobacco was not introduced into Assam until the 16th century. 

* An excellent description of a typical Genna complex may be found in pages 
189-242 of J. H. Hutton’s Angami Nagas (London, 1921). 
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the clan, or of invited guests, each feast demanding a larger ex- 
ani @ penditure than the preceding. The remaining aspects of social 


m of @ Genna will be considered in the detailed analysis of it. 


ies; A variety of memorials are erected, notably in the western 
low. half of our area, to commemorate the performance of religious 
ttri- or of social Gennas, to recall a great feast, or to mark the grave 
have of a rich or distinguished man. 

1ese- 

T to A theoretical total of Kenna-Penna factors, made up of every 


significant detail of Kenna or of Penna found in one or the other 
of the tribes of southeastern Asia, would number one hundred 


‘ent: and eighty-seven items, which fall into a series of classes: 
109)- I. Kenna 
A. Notification 
the B. Village Kenna 
1. Accompanying annual ceremonies 
day. 2. Accompanying monthly ceremonies 
jal. 3. Accompanying ceremonies which recur frequently though 
into irregularly 
4. Accompanying ceremonies which occur occasionally 
ager C. Clan Kenna 
nna D. Household and personal Kenna 
the 1. Accompanying ceremonies which mark the crises in life,— 
the birth, puberty, marriage, and death ’ 
2. Accompanying periodical ceremonies performed by house- 
nna hold or individual 
tain 3. Accompanying ceremonies which are demanded occasionally 
ther ofa family or a person. 
E. Mutual Kenna 
€Ts; 1. Men-women of village 
are 2. Men-women of clan 
are 3. Man-wife 
4. Bride-groom 
II. Penna 
A. Village Penna 
; of 1. At annual ceremonies 
fs 2. At monthly ceremonies 


3. At ceremonies of irregular recurrence 
, of 4. At occasional ceremonies 
B. Household and personal Penna 
1. At crises in life 
ages 2. At periodical ceremonies 
3. At occasional ceremonies 
C. Magical application of Penna 
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III. Commemoration of religious Genna 
1. Memorials to signal the performance of village Gennas 


2. Memorials for clan Gennas 
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Distribution of Kenna and Penna (taken together with fig. 1). 


The group of periodic ceremonies—annual and monthly, 
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Burman tribes, comprises seventy-nine of the factors, and_ those 
the most frequently occurring. 

Figures 1 and 2, taken together, express the distribution 
of Kenna and Penna.* (Each numeral on the map represents the 
number of Kenna and Penna factors found in the tribe with which 
that numeral is associated.) The traits occur, among Mon-Khmer 
folk, in the Khasi of the West, and the Pnong, Ba-Hnar, and Moj 
of the East; among Tibeto-Burman, in the Naga, Lushai-Kuki, 
Chin, and Kachin; among the Karen; and, in Northern Tonkin, 
among a few groups of Man and Thai—the Man-Coc, Man-La- 
Tien, and Pateng of the former, the Muong of the latter. Of the 
Chang Naga, we have but a brief and hasty sketch®; of the Kacha 
Naga, an antiquated description'®; of the Sangtam, Rengma, 
and naked Rengma Naga, no account whatever. Information 
concerning the Chin of Western Burma and the Wa of Eastem 
is woefully incomplete"; while, for the peoples who dwell in 
French Indo-China, hardly more than the existence of Kenna 
and Penna is given in inadequate and random notes. 

Rather, then, to paucity in our data than to actual scantiness 
of Kenna-Penna development, the low score (or failure to score) 
of these peoples might be attributed. Thus, though no instance 
of communal Penna is recorded for the tribes of French Indo- 
China, nor of any sort of Penna for those who speak Mon-Khmer, 
that Penna may nevertheless obtain is manifest. For Douris- 
boure™ tells of his failure to secure access to several villages on 
account of an “‘empéchement,” which closed their gates to strangers 
and which (as he afterwards learned) “peut s'étendre a toutes les 
relations ordinaires de la vie’; and obviously, denied entrance toa 


® According to the information available. For a theoretical representation of 
what I believe to be roughly the actual distribution of Penna and Kenna, see fig. 2. 

® Chang, a section in Appendix 3 of J. H. Hutton’s Angami Nagas. 

10 C. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kacha Nagas, 1885 

(a) J. G. Scott, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, I, 1: 441-473 
(Chin); 493-519 (Wa). (b) D. Ross, Notes on Chin. Indian Antiquary, 21: 190-191. 
(c) S. R. Tickell, Notes on the Heuma. Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 21: 207-214. 
(d) Rev. G. Whitehead, Notes on the Chin. Indian Antiquary, 36: 204-216. 

2 P, Dourisboure, Les Sauvages Ba-Hnars (Paris, E. de Soye, 1873). Dourisboure 
mentions that the Ba-Hnar practice village Kenna to rid them of an epidemic, or 
“dans quelque autre but.” His explicitness is typical. 
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village, the honest missionary could not know whether the inmates 
refrained from labor. And inasmuch as the Lushai, who derive 


account,"* show a not inconsiderable development of Kenna- 
Penna, Penna and Kenna must flourish among the Chin to a 
degree greater than the map suggests—at least, nearly as strongly 
as among the Lushai. 

The Mao-Memi, and the Naga tribes of Manipur in general, 
deserve special notice. The Mao-Memi are considered by Hod- 
son,'* by Shakespear," and, in occasional references, by Hutton." 
The first gives us little; the second, more, though in far briefer 
compass; the third does not tell much but suggests a deal. The 
Angami point to the Mao village of Maikel as exhibiting the 
archetype of their ceremonial; nor, to this day, do the Angami 
priests proclaim a festival till the priests of Maikel have done 
so.'7 It follows that the Mao-Memi have every ceremony which 
the Angami perform, and I think I have ascribed to them no higher 
a status than is their due. When we recognize that the other Naga 
tribes of Manipur are described, with the Mao-Memi, in a 
single volume", by an author who records not one-sixth of the 
Kenna-Penna features of the Mao-Memi, we cannot but admit 
that, in all probability, these should tally higher than they do. 

Now the vast bulk of the Thai, of whom there are many in 
Indo-China as well as in China, and the Man of China, whence 
those of Indo-China emigrated into Tonkin, offer no trace of 
Kenna-Penna; and the groups given as possessing the trait are 
few and tiny. The origin of Kenna and Penna must consequently 
be sought in the Tibeto-Burman and Mon-Khmer peoples. But, 
whereas neither Penna nor Kenna occurs in the Chinese-Tibetan 
homeland!* of the Tibeto-Burmans, nor, indeed, among their 


8 Lt. Col. J. Shakespear, The Lushai-Kuki Clans (London, 1912). 

™“ T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur (London, 1911). 

% Lt. Col. J. Shakespear, Appendix 2, J. H. Hutton’s Angami Nagas. 

* J. H. Hutton, Angami Nagas. 

17 J. H. Hutton, Angami Nagas, p. 7. 

18 Since the Mon-Khmer held southeastern Asia originally, and since all traceable 
Tibeto-Burman drifts have sprung from the Chinese-Tibetan borderlands, it is reason- 
able to infer that all the Tibeto-Burman groups of the area descended into it from the 
north. 


from the Chin Hills, and of whom we possess a satisfactory 
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more northerly representatives in Assam; among the remnants 
of the Mon-Khmer, the aborigines'® of the peninsula, eastern 
and western, both Kenna and Penna are unmistakable. That 
the Wa lack the traits may, as I have shown, be attributed to 
deficiency in our knowledge; while the almost completely Buddh- 
ized Mon and Palaung and Khmer could hardly be expected to 
exhibit them. The patent conclusion is that Kenna-Penna evolved 
among the Mon-Khmer. This contention is supported by two 
additional facts: first, that the Man and Thai of Northern 
Tonkin, who have been in contact with the Mon-Khmer, but 
have not been even in proximity to the Tibeto-Burmans of the 
West, possess Kenna and Penna; second, that the traits are found 
in Indonesia®® and Melanesia (and perhaps beyond), whose in- 
habitants are related in speech to the Mon-Khmer, but do not 
(so far as we know) evince any Tibeto-Burman features. 

Let us now turn to Kenna-Penna as it exists among the Tibeto- 
Burman tribes. If we recognize that the Kuki,” like the Lushai, 
are immigrants from the Chin Hills, and that their present 
northerly and westerly situation is recent; that, as I have demon- 
strated, it is fair to assume for the Naga of Manipur—the Maram, 
Tangkhul, Marring, Chiru, Quoireng, Kabui, and Kolya—values 
higher than those recorded, and for the Chin a tally roughly 
equivalent to that of the Lushai; and that the Sangtam and 
Rengma, and the other Naga of the vicinity, probably possess 
a considerable development of Kenna-Penna; three circumstances 
become obvious. First, the region of maximum frequency of 
Kenna-Penna elements is that occupied by the Mao-Memi of 
Northern Manipur, and the Angami, slightly north and west of 
them. Second, Penna and Kenna decrease gradually southward 
and southeastward. Third, the traits cease abruptly to the west 


19 Vide supra. 

2° The Dusun of North Borneo, described in I. H. N. Evans, Among Primitive 
Peoples of Borneo (London, 1922). After the death of an individual, the remainder of 
the household is taboo, and its inmates are secluded for a week. A regular monthly 
calendar is observed of good and bad days, work in the fields,—or, on occasion, merely 
in the swamp rice—being prohibited on the latter. 

*1 The Lushai-Kuki drifts continued down to 1918. See Hutton’s introduction to 
J. P. Mills’ Lhota Nagas (London, 1926). 
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and north, their distribution being here conterminous with that 
of the Naga tribes. (The Kuki, see above, are to be taken as 
not belonging so far west and north; and the Khasi are disregarded 
as being Mon-Khmer, not Tibeto-Burman.) 

The Naga, Lushai and Kuki, and Chin, and the Karen, I have 
assigned to the earliest incursion of invading folk. The position 
of the Karen is uncertain and anomalous, but they appear to be 
ancient.” For the others, my contention is supported by the fact 
(aside from the evidence afforded by the distribution of Kenna- 
Penna) that whatever historical references to migration we have, 
as well as the traditions of the people themselves, reveal them as 
pushing northward from more southerly seats. Inasmuch as their 
ultimate derivation lies in the north, we must postulate a primi- 
tive migration southward (too old to be retained in legend), 
followed, at a greater or lesser interval, by a reverse movement 
to the north. 

Of the tribes I have included in the intermediate drift, the 
position of the Kachari,” and that of the Kachin,™ is definite. 
If we look westward from the Angami, we come upon the Kachari, 
the Khasi, and the Garo. The Kachari, who we know invaded 
the district in the thirteenth century, and the Garo, whom I have 
assumed to belong to the intermediate stratum, exhibit cultures 
fundamentally like that of the Angami, but lack Kenna-Penna; 
the Khasi, on the contrary (differing in language from the others), 
offer a condition essentially distinct, yet possess Kenna-Penna 
This relationship, together with the abrupt cessation of Kenna- 
Penna at the division between Naga and Bodo tribes, almost 
thrusts our conclusion upon us. The Naga, and the Lushai-Kuki 
and Chin, represent a level of Tibeto-Burman culture older than 
the Garo, Kachari, and Mikir, and one influenced by the aborigi- 
nal Mon-Khmer. And inasmuch as the Kachari, who fall into 
a group with the Garo and Mikir, are certainly intermediate, 


= The Karen are mentioned in literature as early as the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. 

%3 See above. 

* The Kachin do not appear in Burma till the seventeenth century. See O. Hanson 
The Kachins, introductory chapter (Rangoon, 1913). 
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and as the Garo and Mikir are certainly separated by an appre- 
ciable interval from the most recent Tibeto-Burman immigrants, 
I cannot see but that the Garo and Mikir are, almost unarguably, 
intermediate in their position. 

I have not accounted for the existence of Kenna and Penna 
among the Kachin. The only source whence the Kachin could 
have derived the traits seems to be the Chin, because of their 
proximity, and because in condition, culture, and mode of life, 
the two peoples are very similar. 

In its entirety, the situation may be thus epitomized. (Fig. 3 
is an attempt to construct the actual distribution of Kenna- 
Penna in the western half of southeastern Asia. I have not 
sufficient data to try a similar construction for the eastern half 
of the area, for which see fig. 2.) Aboriginally, southeastern 
Asia was inhabited by people who spoke languages of the Mon- 
Khmer stock, and who had developed Kenna and Penna. From 
the borderlands between China, Tibet, and Burma, there drove 
down in the western half of the peninsula, in early times, the 
ancestral Burmese, Meitheis, Naga, Chin and Lushai-Kuki, and 
Karen. These settled among the Mon-Khmer; scattered them, 
suppressed them, and absorbed them; and took over and de- 
veloped further Kenna and Penna, which fitted nicely into a 
religious culture that centered in the celebration of an annual 
cycle of festivals. In time, the Burmese, transformed by Bud- 
dhism, and the Meitheis, became Hinduized, lost Kenna and 
Penna; but amongst the others it grew, to reach its highest in- 
tensity in the area south of Mount Japvo, where the Mao-Memi 
dwell, and whence the Angami came.* The Khasi, the Wa, and 
the Pnong, Ba-Hnar, and Moi represent in relative purity the 
present circumstance of the ancient Mon-Khmer peoples. The 
deficiency in Kenna and Penna of the Wa, the Pnong, and the 
Ba-Hnar, let me repeat, is probably rather apparent, due to the 
meagerness of our information, than real. For the low score of 
the Khasi, two conditions may be responsible: first, that they 
lack periodical ceremonies, in which, as I have already intimated 


*% Anrami traditions (confirmed by their subordination to the Mao in religious 
matters) derive them from south of Mount Japvo. J. H. Hutton, Angami Nagas, 7. 
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(see above), lies the chief expression of Kenna-Penna among those 
who exhibit it most highly; second, that their culture has been 
altered considerably by contact with Hinduism. Neither the 
middle Tibeto-Burman intrusion, come into a land where the 
aborigines existed in a state only of utter dispersion, and which 
was subject to the vigorous irradiation of Indian culture; nor the 
latest intrusion, fresh from the North, which traversed hardly 
more than the northern fringe of the area, assimilated Kenna 
or Penna. 


Stone columns and dolmens, and diverse memorials of wood, 
to honor the dead, abound in southeastern Asia; memorials are 
employed in wood or stone to recall a village feast, or signalize 
the performance of a social Genna; and, among the Angami, to 
commemorate a religious Genna, celebrated by clan or village, 
monolithic pillars are erected. The types of memorials, with 
their distribution, may be outlined thus: 


I. Memorials of wood 
A. Forked (Y-shaped) posts 
1. For tethering sacrificial buffalo 
Sema Naga 
. Naked Rengma Naga 
Southern Sangtam Naga 
. Khawtlang Sept of Hookip Clan, Thado or New Kuki 
Garo 
Wa 
2. To recall feasts 
a. Sema 
b. Naked Rengma 
c. Southern Sangtam 
d. Khawtlang Sept of Hookip Clan, Thado 
e. Wa 
3. To proclaim the performance of a social Genna 
a. Sema 
(Possibly, for there are no data available, among the 
Naked Rengma and Southern Sangtam) 
b. A single clan in the Lhota village of Yekhum 
On occasion, when stone is difficult to acquire, among 
others of the Lhota Naga 
d. For the third social Genna (the Lisu Genna) in the 
Angami village of Kohima 
e. Lushai. The prongs are of unequal length, and on the 
longer a Mithan skull is impaled. 
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B. Round-topped, cylindrical posts 
1. For tethering sacrificial buffalo 


a. Ao Naga 


2. As memorial of a feast 


a. Ao Naga 


3. As memorial of a social Genna 


a. Ao Naga (presumably—for the existence of social 
Genna among them is suggested by the phrase: “it 
[the harvest Genna] is the time chosen by some rich 
men for giving their feasts to the village’’)™ 


Neither Y-posts nor round-topped posts ever serve as memorials to 


the dead. 


C. Effigies of the deceased 
1. Angami 
2. Tangkhul 
3. Chin 
4. Garo 
D. Simple memorial posts to the deceased 


Bearing horns of sacrificial animals 


a. Kacha Naga 
b. Lushai 


c. Garo 


2. Rudely cut or carved?’ 


a. The Chawte tribe of Old Kuki*® 
b. Thado 
c. Chin 


E. Memorial platforms to the dead 
1. Angami (sometimes) 
2. Lushai (for common people) 


F. 3. 


Aka*® 


Miniature hut over grave 


. Sema 


Ao 


. Chin (Chinbén and Southern Chin) 
. Kachin 


Karen—in special reburials, of bones of those who died in an 
epidemic, or at some other unpropitious time 


% W.C. Smith, Ao Nagas, 85 (London, 1925). 

27 C, Hose and W. MacDougall, Pagan Tribes of Borneo (London, 1912), tell of 
tall memorial posts erected by the Kayans of Borneo; and Gabrielle M. Vassal, On and 
Off Duty in Annam (London, 1910), gives notice of sacrifices of buffalo which attend 
every religious ceremony of the Annamese Moi, and center on slender posts, adorned 
with crudely sculptured birds and symmetrical incisions. What, if any, may be the 
relationships between these and the memorial posts described above, we cannot, in 
the light of our present knowledge, say. 

28 Sometimes the Old Kuki employ such posts to commemorate social Gennas. 

29 The Aka are said to erect a small stockade of bamboo and brush, which may 


have affinities to the memorial platforms. 
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II. Memorials of stone 
A. Monolithic pillars 
1. As memorials to the dead 


a. Angami 
b. Memi-Mao 
c. Tangkhul 


(Possibly, for again data are lacking, among the re- 
maining Naga tribes of Manipur; for the Tangkhul 
and Mao, and the Lushai-Kuki, possess them) 
d. Lushai 
e. Kolhen group of Old Kuki 
f. Chin (Shendu, Sokte) 
h. Wa. Collections of boulders are found with painted 
uprights standing in their center. 
i. Kachari—with a dolmen on the ground before each 
upright 
j. Khasi—often in conjunction with a dolmen 
k. Mikir—sometimes with a dolmen*® 
1. Munda 
m. Dimapur* 
2. To commemorate social Gennas 
. Angami 
Lhota 
Kacha 
Rengma 
Mao-Memi 
Tangkhul 
Maram 
Kabui 
Quorieng 
Chiru 
Marring 
Kolya 
m. Old Kuki 
B. Dolmens 
1. As memorials for deceased (their sole use) 
a. Khasi 


3° P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis (London, 1914), remarks a resemblance between 
the Khasi stones and those of the Mikirs. This is my authority for assuming the Mikirs 
erect dolmens with some of their menhirs. 

%t At the Old Kachari capital of Dimapur, two sorts of monoliths stand, the one 
cylindrical and round-topped, the other forked. The former are, save in one case, 
incised in a design very similar to that called “enemies’ teeth,” by the Sema, and carved 
on their Y-posts and on the walls of their houses. The latter are adorned with carvings 
meant presumably to represent the sun and moon, similar to, though more complex 
than, those cut on Sema Y-posts, and almost identical with the symbols on a barge 
board in the Angami village of Kohima. See J. H. Hutton, Carved Monoliths at 
Dimapur and an Angami Naga Ceremony. Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 52: 60. 
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b. Kachari 

c. Mikir®* 

d. Chin (Chinbék; Yindu) 

e. Wa® 

C. Platforms 
1. As memorials for deceased 

a. Angami 

b. Tangkhul 

c. Lushai (for chiefs) 
(Rarely, the Old Kuki use stone platforms as social 
Genna memorials)™* 


Except for the monolithic columns and the dolmens, whose 
especial significance I shall demonstrate below, the memorials 
to the dead comprise wooden effigies of the deceased (life-size 
or nearly so), tall and slender posts often crudely sculptured, 
platforms of wood, platforms of stone, and miniature huts over 
graves, and are employed not otherwise than as sepulchral monu- 
ments. Although no one of these is coextensive in distribution 
with the Tibeto-Burman peoples, each is limited in range to a 
number of Tibeto-Burman groups™*; and all may in consequence 
be taken as characteristically Tibeto-Burman. Conversely, it is 
reasonable to infer that virtually all of the invading Tibeto- 
Burman folk brought with them some form of memorial to the 
dead. 

To sum up: The dolmen occurs among the Khasi, who con- 
stitute the northern and western extremity of its range, and 
among the Wa, who present its utmost extent to the east and 
south; likewise among the. Mikir and Kachari, in the vicinity 
of the Khasi, and among the Chin, who may be presumed at some 
time to have been in contact with the Wa.* Menhirs, like dolmens, 
are erected by both Mon-Khmer and Tibeto-Burman tribes. 
The former include the Munda (among whom the variety and 
number of monoliths, and the ceremonies attached to them, 


* See footnote no. 30. 

* In Sung Pamang, a dolmen is found, now said to be the abode of house spirits. 

* Occasionally, even a cairn is thus utilized by them. 

“= The Karen, of course, are not Tibeto-Burman, but in the history of Genna their 
role is analogous to that played by the tribes of the earliest Tibeto-Burman influx. 

* The Wa (see above) are the remnant of a people disrupted and decimated by 
the Tibeto-Burman invaders, of whom the Chin were among the earliest. 
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testify to their profound significance even today in the life of the 
people) in the extreme west, the Wa in the east, and the roughly 
intermediate Khasi; the latter comprise the Kachari, Mikir, Naga, 
Lushai, Kuki, and Chin. The Mon-Khmer peoples of French 
Indo-China seem to have no trace of stone erection; and among 
the Wa, the custom appears degenerate and marginal. Apparently 
the lithic culture of aboriginal southeastern Asia was confined to 
its western half. The inference to be derived from this distribution 
parallels that with regard to Penna and Kenna; i.e., the early 
Tibeto-Burman (and Karen) hosts assimilated a stone culture 
born among the western Munda-Mon-Khmer, into whose lands 
they drove. The Aka, Dafla, Miri, Abor, and Mishmi, latest 
of the intruders, do not have stone memorials, nor have the inter- 
mediate Garo and Kachin. That the Mikir and Kachari erect 
them may be attributed to their situation between Khasi and 
Naga; the monuments of the Kachari might, indeed, be a heritage 
from the Kingdom of Kamarupa, established near the Munda 
districts. 

Whereas dolmens and menhirs are erected by representatives 
of the Mon-Khmer as well as of the Tibeto-Burman stock, 
Y-posts and round-topped posts occur, with a single exception,” 
only among members of the latter. The Garo have them, though 
the Kachari and Mikir have not; the Angami and the Naga north 
of the Angami possess them, while (so far as our inadequate 
information*’ tells) the Naga tribes of Manipur do not; the Chin, 
the Lushai, and the New Kuki show them, but the Old Kuki do 
not. 

In the course of the third social Genna (the Lisii Genna) at 
Kohima village,** a forked post symbolic of the female organ of 
generation is carried through the village by chaste boys, who are 
preceded by a phallus, borne by a man. The primitive phallic 
significance of the round-topped and Y-shaped posts thus indi- 
cated is attested further by two circumstances: First, the monu- 


%° The Wa might have taken over Y-posts from the Chin. 
3? T. C. Hodson, Naga Tribes of Manipur. Its incompleteness has been discussed. 
38 J. P. Mills, Lhota Nagas, 144, footnote 1, by J. H. Hutton. 
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ments at Dimapur stand in four parallel rows, two of round- 
topped stones and two of forked, i.e., in double pairs: 
0 00 
0 0 O 
Secondly, both the Kacha-Naga and the Kohima Angami set up 
memorials in pairs, on the ground that the erection of a single 
stone would be “abhorrent to nature.’’*® 
The facts presented suggest the following history of memorials 
in southeastern Asia. Into a Munda-Mon-Khmer population, 
who erected stone pillars and dolmens as memorials to their dead, 
there came, as an intrusive drift, the first wave of Tibeto-Burman 
peoples, who honored their deceased with a variety of sepulchral 
monuments of wood, and who employed, in some phallic cere- 
monial, forked and round-topped posts. From the aborigines the 
intruders derived a stone culture; substituting menhirs and 
dolmens for their own memorials to the dead on the one hand, 
and menhirs for their phallic posts on the other. Among some, 
the newer monuments replaced the old entirely; among others, the 
older persisted, often side by side with the new. In the Lisii Genna 
at Kohima village, in the Kohima Angami and Kacha aversion 
toward erecting single monoliths, and in the arrangement of the 
stones at Dimapur , the ancient phallism has survived. The monu- 
ments at Dimapur merit particular comment: the Kachari, either 
in Kamarupa or locally at Dimapur, not only adapted the new 
material to the ancient forms, but even retained the ancient mode 
of decoration. The second stratum of Tibeto-Burman people 
brought, like the first, wooden memorials and phallic posts. The 
Mikir, by reason of their position, and the Kachari, because of 
their situation or of their heritage or both, developed a lithic 
culture; the Garo, perched on the edge of the Assamese Hills, 
came within the sphere rather of the potent Indian influence than 
that of the Khasi or Naga, and did not take over the custom of 
erecting stones. 


KK OO 


39 J. H. Hutton, Meaning and Erection of Monoliths by Naga Tribes. Journ. 
Anthr. Inst., 52: 242-249. 
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There prevails among many of the Tibeto-Burman groups of 
our area a custom whereby an individual, through communal 
feasts of sacrifice, returns thanks for prosperity to the gods. To 
the giver of feasts prestige will naturally accrue. From*® such a 
relationship between expressed wealth and personal glory, entirely 
amorphous, the system of social Genna could, by a process of 
crystallization, emerge. 

The Lushai-Kuki tribes exhibit two steps in the development 
pictured. Among almost all the Buh-Ai ceremony is in vogue, 
which consists in the giving of a feast to the village by a rich man 
who has been favored with an exceptional harvest, in part as 
thanksgiving, in part for display. Some groups practice the 
Buh-Ai ceremony alone; others celebrate the Buh-Ai, but possess 
the Thangchhuah feasts—social Gennas—as well. With the passing 
of the Buh-Ai (or its equivalent), and the retention of social 
Genna, the final stage, apparent in the Angami and Sema among 
others, is attained. 

We have seen that Y-posts and round-topped posts serve 
to recall feasts. Posts of this kind, and the monoliths which tend- 
ed to replace them, would naturally be used to commemorate 
social Gennas. 

In figure 4 I have noted the occurrence of the twenty-one sig- 
nificant social Genna factors, among the tribes reported to have 
the institution. For social Genna, the discrepancy in fullness 
between our various sources is painful. Only one of the social 
Gennas is described by Hodson for the Naga tribes of Manipur; 
for the Mao-Memi, we have an additional page and a half of 
matter,“ so incomplete as not to render it clear whether the Mao 
have two social Gennas, of which the latter is long-continued 
and manifold, or one preliminary Genna and a single complex, 
lengthy Genna, or a number of social Gennas. The tally of the 
Naga of Manipur, especially that of the Mao, should most 
probably be considerably higher than that scored. 


“© This theory of the evolution of social Genna springs from a suggestion contained 
in J. H. Hutton’s Meaning and Erection of Monoliths by Naga Tribes, loc. cit. 
“ Lt. Col. J. Shakespear, Appendix 2 of J. H. Hutton’s Angami Nagas. 
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Were our hypothetical development of social Genna its actual 
history, we should expect it to be concentrated among, if not 
actually limited to, the Tibeto-Burman tribes.“* The map of 
distribution does reveal it as an attribute of Tibeto-Burman folk 
only. Like Kenna and Penna, it is conterminous in range with the 
earliest stratum of Tibeto-Burman culture; like Kenna and 
Penna, it centers in the region south of Mt. Japvo, in Northern 
Manipur. (The Angami come from south of Mt. Japvo, and the 
Sema and Lhota from the vicinity of Japvo; while on the prob- 
ability that the Mao possess social Genna in greater intensity 
than shown I have remarked.) 


The following is therefore suggested as the history of south- 
eastern Asia with respect to Genna. Mon-Khmer peoples held 
the area in ancient days, who evolved Penna and Kenna, and 
erected great stones, dolmen, or menhir, to their dead. They 
were disrupted by invaders from the north, of different speech 
and different culture, who settled, as the ancestral Burmese, 
Karen, Chin, Lushai-Kuki, and Naga, in lands wrested from the 
Mon-Khmer. These invaders brought with them a religion which 
centered in the performance of an annual cycle of ceremonies, 
mainly agricultural; diverse sorts of sepulchral monuments in 
wood; phallic posts and phallicism; and the precursor or the 
equivalent of the Buh-Ai. They not only assimilated Kenna and 
Penna from the aborigines, traits which harmonized with their 
emphasis on communal ceremony, but elaborated them; they 
partly replaced their own wooden memorials to the dead by stones 
derived from the Mon-Khmer; and they developed the Buh-Ai 
into social Genna, which absorbed certain Kenna and Penna 
factors. The Burmese, won to the religion of Buddha, and the 
Meitheis, become Hinduized, do not exhibit this development, 
which centered among the Naga tribes of Northern Manipur. 
In time there came a second wave of Tibeto-Burman peoples, 
like in culture to the first, comprising the Bodo—Garo, Mikir, 
Kachari—and the Kachin. The last took the Buh-Ai over from 


“18 For it was these who practised feasts of thanksgiving. 
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the Chin; the Mikir and Kachari assimilated the stone culture, 
which reached its peak at Dimapur; while the Garo in part re- 
tained their proper culture, in part were colored by the culture 
of India. The Munda of Chota Nagpur, who still erect memorial 
stones, strongly Hinduized though many be, the Khasi, who have 
kept Kenna and Penna as well as their ancient lithic culture, 
the Wa, who have memorial stones and may have Kenna-Penna, 
and who appear, in a reflex influence, to have derived the forked 
post from the Chin, the Ba-Hnar of Cochin China, the Pnong of 
Cambodia, and the Moi of the Annamese Plateau, who all exhibit 
Kenna-Penna—these are the scattered remnants who maintain 
the primitive Mon-Khmer culture in comparative purity. The 
Mon and Palaung of Burma and the Khmer of Cambodia have 
been Buddhized. Finally, the Miri, Mishmi, Aka, Dafla, and 
Abor pressed into the area, not so deeply as the others, to con- 
stitute the third stratum of Tibeto-Burman peoples, untouched 
by influence,” direct or indirect, from the aborigines. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


* So our fragmentary materials suggest. 

43 Linguistic data nowhere contradict, and at several points confirm our deter- 
mination of the three strata of invading peoples. The Abor, Aka, Dafla, Miri, and 
Mishi constitute the North Assam group of tongues (Grierson,Linguistic Survey of 
India, 3: 568-569). The Garo and Kachari fall into the Bodo group, and the Mikir 
into the Naga-Bodo (Grierson, op. cit.,.part 2). The Kachin dialects form a third 
class. Naga is a distinctive group; so is the Kuki-Chin, which comprises Chin, Lushai, 
Kuki, and Meithei. The Naga tribes of Manipur (with the possible exception of the 
Mao Naga, whose speech may belong to the Nagagroup) speak dialects of a Naga-Kuki 
type (op. cit., part 2). The Karen I have discussed. 


THE LAGUNA MIGRATION TO ISLETA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HE Pueblo Indians have ever been ready colonists. Of their 

habit of splitting off from a parent group in prehistoric times 

the innumerable ruins of the Southwest are in evidence as 
well as Pueblo origin myths and languages. At Taos, the northern- 
most pueblo, and at Isleta over one hundred miles to the south 
the same tongue is spoken, although in between lie several pueblos 
of a different linguistic stock. Again the pueblos of Jemez and 
Pecos, speaking similar Tanoan dialects, were separated by the 
Keresan-speaking pueblos. The Spanish Conquest shuffled the 
pueblos considerably, although it concentrated populations as well 
as scattered them, and now in recent times the colonizing habit 
has been encouraged by what we may call the modern American 
conquest which on the one hand has made the country safe from 
predatory tribes and so safe for colonies, and on the other hand 
has introduced conditions arousing the kind of internal contro- 
versy which leads to emigration. In the Hopi country the found- 
ing of Hotavila and of Pakabi in 1906 and 1910 was a notable 
instance of feud migration, and before this, in the late seventies, 
there were the settlement of Mesita by Laguna malcontents and 
the founding of the Laguna colony at Isleta. 

Three Protestant white men had married into Laguna, and 
became influential in the development of a “‘progressive’”’ American 
party. One of these men had married the sister of a foremost 
medicine-man and the hierarchy was divided against itself. The 
conservative and more numerous faction left Laguna and went to 
Mesita, three miles to the eastward. Thence a colony moved to 
Isleta, arriving some time, perhaps a year, before the railway came 
through, which was in the year 1880. 

According to Isleta tradition the immigrants were intending 
to go on even further eastward to Sandia, but they were arrested 
by the Isletan hierarchy, invited to stay, and promised land. Had 
they not with them their Mothers (iemaparu, or corn ear bundles 
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or fetiches) who would “bring good luck”’ to Isleta? Today, at 
old Laguna, there are sore eyes and lameness among the people, 
the Isletan will tell you, because some of their Mothers were 
carried away and even those they still have they do not regard. 

According to an aged man of Isleta there first came from old 
Laguna a party of twelve men and women, others followed with 
the children, to form a colony of between thirty and forty persons. 
A middle-aged Isletan woman who was married to the son of an 
immigrant and whom I shall refer to as Lucinda gave a list by 
name of twenty-six immigrants, and one of the four surviving 
immigrants who counted by family said there were seven male 
family heads. 

The land given the immigrants was to the southwest, a district 
already settled by Isletans and called Oraibi. Today six houses 
in this suburb of forty-three houses belong to Laguna people 
(birnin) or to Isletans married to persons of Laguna descent. The 
other houses are occupied by Isletans. In the Laguna houses live, 
by rough estimate, sixty-two persons of whom fifty-three are of 
Laguna descent, including three of the four surviving immigrants. 
The fourth immigrant lives with her son in Isleta proper, where 
live also nine persons of Laguna descent, making a total altogether 
with a Laguna family of five in the suburb on the east bank of the 
Rio Grande of sixty-nine persons from Laguna or of Laguna 
descent.' Of Laguna-Isleta intermarriages I have noted seventeen, 
among which nine Laguna women married Isletan men and eight 
Laguna men married Isletan women. The facts of residence show 
a like even distribution, the intermarrying Laguna men and women 
living in both Orafbi and the town proper. 

What have been the effects of this contact of about half a 
century between two distinctive Pueblo groups, speaking different 
languages, and in their social organization possessed of different 
traits? It is said in general that Laguna persons are bilingual, 
but that Keresan has not been learned at all by the Isletans. In 
fact my chief Isletan informant, although he is godfather to a 
Laguna child and has been living on and off at Orafbi for a dozen 


1 Not all persons of Laguna descent were counted, I feel rather sure, although the 
count was made on a map of the houses. 
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years and is established there permanently during the last year, 
knows few, if any, Keresan words, either of the vernacular or 
ceremonial. He said. he had listened in to his neighbors, too, still 
he could not learn their words. In the families of mixed marriages 
somewhat different conditions might of course be found and in 
the case of Lucinda were found, Lucinda having quite an extensive 
Keresan vocabulary. It would be particularly interesting to learn 
more positively whether or not any Keresan kinship terms have 
passed into Isletan usage. My informants make use of four terms 
for senior collateral kinswomen, ky’uu, kerchu, aiya, and ia. Possi- 
bly the last two terms may be derived from the Keresan terms 
for mother and aunt, naiya, yiya, yaya, iya,* although ia, I recall, 
is the Taos term for aunt. 

The Laguna women are or were skilful potters, the Isletan 
were not. Until they began to learn more of the craft from the 
Laguna immigrants Isletan women made only undecorated ware 
(as at Taos). bowls for chili and for cooking beans. In making 
the Isletan ware you have only to “build” and polish, for the 
Laguna ware you “build,” smooth, polish, paint, and burn. The 
best Isletan potter today is Maria Chiwiwi, a woman of fifty, who 
told me she would watch her Laguna neighbor, Benina Yuwai, 
and so learned the craft. It was Benina who told her not to use a 
stick covered with wool as a paint brush, as she had been doing, 
but to make a brush from yucca fibre chewed fine. And it was 
Benina who taught her how to ask the Clay Mother for clay. With 
her ‘“‘cousin,” the wife of the present Laguna governor, she drives 
in a wagon to the river bank, herself asking the Mother on one 
trip and her cousin on the next. 

Maria Chiwiwi makes pottery only for the American trade. I 
have been told that Laguna-learned ware is used also in the pueblo. 
There are about ten Isletan potters of Laguna ware and about ten 
potters of the old Isletan ware. Curiously enough it was not the 
potters of the old’ ware who took to making the new ware. Maria 
Chiwiwi, for one, had never made the old ware nor does she make 


*E. C. Parsons, Laguna Genealogies. Anthr. Pap. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
19: 201, 202. 
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it now. When she needs old ware pots to give away at the Pinitu 
dance she buys them. Maria Chiwiwi took up pottery-making 
about seven years ago, after the death of her husband, a man of 
Laguna descent, and in general the new art seems to have been 
learned by other Isletans only within a decade. They still buy 
their paints from the Laguna colonists. White and red pigments 
come from places near old Laguna, and the black mineral pigment 
from the Rio Puerco. 

Pottery-making aside, it is not in the economic life, which was 
probably in general very little differentiated, nor in language, 
but in the social, including the ceremonial, organization that 
acculturation between the two groups has taken place. Here the 
original outstanding differentiations were in the matters of clan- 
ship and of moiety. The Isletans have a marked moiety system,* 
the population being divided into Winter people or Shifun or 
Black Eyes, and Summer people or Shuré (in English, referred 
to as Red Eyes). These moieties have no relation to marriage; 
a child belongs to the moiety of the parents or in case the parents 
belong to different moieties the children are alternately dis- 
tributed between the moieties, in theory at least. The people 
are also grouped in what superficially resembles clans, the seven 
so-called Corn peoples, each group associated with Corn of one 
of the five directions (not seven or six). These Corn groups, which 
also have distinctive names,‘ are constituted through maternal 
descent, but the Corn groups have, like the moieties, no relation 
to marriage. Moreover there is an adoption ritual, and a child 
may be given to a Corn group not its mother’s. The main func- 
tions of the seven Corn groups is to perform winter and summer 
solstice ceremonial and to participate in burial or funeral ritual. 
The Corn groups are ceremonial organizations, so to speak, 


* Functioning for dancing, clowning, shinny, irrigation ceremonial, and for kivas. 

‘Day people (to‘tainin); white corn, east. Poplars (marnin) and Magpies 
(koaran); black corn, north. Earth people (namtainin); yellow corn, west. Water 
bubbling (pachirnin) and Blowing through Cane (tutenehu); blue corn, south. Corn 
people (iefainin) and Eagle (shyu), Goose (kei), Bat (shichu); mixed corn, up, down, 
and middle. 

This enumeration clears up the confusions of statement in earlier lists (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, 23: 153-4, 1921). 
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pseudo-clans. The Keresans, on the other hand, have true clans, 
strictly matrilineal and exogamous. They are determined by 
birth and are but little ceremonial. What moiety system they 
have is entirely ceremonial, associated with their two-kiva system 
and their two clown societies. 

My Isleta informant knew no more of the Laguna clanship 
system than of the Laguna tongue. .The Laguna people all belong, 
he insisted, both to the Isletan Corn groups and the Isletan 
moieties. In other words, he felt that the immigrants had been 
completely assimilated into the Isletan social organization, in 
those two particulars, we may note, which would be affected by 
intermarriage. Juana Torres of the original migration corrobo- 
rated this conclusion. Her own Laguna clan had been meyu 
hano, Lizard people, and she is now of the Earth people (nam- 
tainin), the Isletan group associated with the west and yellow 
corn. Now Earth or Sand clan is given as the other name for 
Lizard clan both among the Hopi and at old Laguna; so Juana 
had no difficulty in finding her clan equivalent at Isleta. Nor did 
the Sun clan of Laguna, whom she correlated with the Day people 
(tétainin) of Isleta. In this, she stated, José Nacio Correo or 
Shiebaté (Isletan, White Prayer-feather) or Shaatse (Keresan) 
the head-man, i.e., the Town chief of the Laguna people, belongs. 
His father, Francisco Correo or Kaituri, Town chief before him, 
one of the original immigrants, also belonged to the Sun people 
(Keresan), and the Day people (Isletan). Already in the first 
generation of the immigrants we see husband and wife belonging 
to the same Corn group. It is the usual practice when an outsider 
marries into Isleta that he or she be taken into the Corn group 
of his or her spouse. 

But other Laguna clans were represented among the immi- 
grants—Eagle, Chaparral cock, and Bear, if not others. There 
is an Isleta Eagle Corn group into which the Eagle clanspeople 
may have gone; the one Chaparral cock clansman mentioned 
(Casildo, see later) was taken into the Earth Corn group. I did 
not learn into what group the Bear clanswoman was taken, 
probably Day, as she was married to a Sun clansman. The Day 
people and the Earth people were the two outstanding Corn 
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groups into which the immigrants were taken, more commonly 
into the Earth people. In fact, one Isletan asserted vehemently 
that all the Laguna colonists belonged to the Earth people. Out 
of all the discrepancies of statement® one thing is clear, the 
Keresan principle of clan exogamy has gone completely by the 
board. Even Lucinda was wholly ignorant of its existence, and 
in her list of immigrants with one exception she has put down 
husband and wife as belonging to the same clan, a very rare 
occurrence among the western Keres. 

Laguna moiety associations appear not to have been even 
introduced into Orafbi. No kivas were built. Of the two Clown 
groups the kurena remained at old Laguna, their chief and his 
son and successor supporting the American faction, because of 
the American marriage in the family; the kashare were among 
the emigrants; but some of them got no further than Mesita and 
the one who went on to Isleta, G’asiro of the Bear clan, not liking 
it there, returned to Mesita. We may guess that he did not like 
Isleta because there was no place either in clan or in society for 
him readily to fit in. At Mesita and nowadays at old Laguna, too, 
he is an important ceremonial figure. 

We have referred to the Town chief of the immigrants— 
Vaikabede (people chief) or cazique the Isletans call him as they 
do their own Town chief. At the death of his father in 1918 
Shiebaté became Town chief although he was only sixteen and 
unmarried. By my Isletan informant he was said to represent 


5 Not to speak of the difficulty of identifying immigrants by name, their Laguna 
names being distinct from their Isletan names, I found my Isletan informants giving 
the Corn group affiliations of the immigrants but ignorant of the Laguna clans they 
had belonged to; my Laguna informant giving the Laguna clans, but ignorant of 
the Isletan Corn groups; and Lucinda, who should have been the most reliable, the 
least so, because she merely inferred the Keresan clan affiliations from the actual 
Isletan Corn group ones, and she made any discussion of the subject impossible 
because she would not mention at all the ceremonial Corn groups. She once said, 
“When you go to old Laguna, first thing they ask you is what hano (people, i.e., clan) 
you belong to. If to their’s, they want to wash you (referring to the rite of head- 
washing practiced in adoption or initiation into any group). But we don’t tell them.” 
No better evidence than this of the ceremonial and hence secret nature of the Isletan 
Corn group compared with the non-ceremonial and hence revealable nature of the 
Keresan clan! 
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the colony in all its dealings with Isleta, since the secular offices 
of governor and fenientes, originally maintained by the immi- 
grants, have now lapsed.* War captains, however, they do elect, 
as usual annually, these officials acting in general with the Isletan 
war captains—three Laguna to six Isletans. In choosing the war 
captains in both groups moiety representation is considered.’ 
In turn the colonists request the service of the Isletan Grand- 
fathers (te’en), the moiety masked clowns, as watchmen for their 
kachina dances. 

Aside from these masked clowns, the Isletans, like their 
Tanoan kindred in Taos and Picuris, have no masked dancers; 
their kachina or shiwanna (Keresan) or tiwa (Isletan) dance 
maskless. 

Although the ritual accompanying the three diwa dances in 
the Isletan calendar unmistakably connects the dances with the 
widespread kachina cult, it is doubtful if the Isletans themselves 
relate their tiwa dances to the masked dances of their Laguna 
neighbors which my Isletan informant had seen, but of which he 
had very vague ideas, not knowing even the names of them all. 
However, from rough sketches the masks appear to be the same 
as those of old Laguna. There are (1) chakwena, (2) in Isletan, 
tiwa funide or dark kachina, whose mask, however, is yellow on 
one side and blue on the other and whose call is oh‘o! o‘ho! 
(3) papire (Isletan, duck) katsina. These three masks come out 
each as a set or group. With the chakwena comes also a single 


® This statement, however, is denied by Lucinda who asserts that a governor, two 
teniente, and a sheriff have always been in office at Orafbi. The present (1926) officers 
are, governor, Pedro Torre (s), son of Santiago Torre (s), the immigrant and some- 
time governor; teniente, Sew Chave (s), the son of Maria Ts’oku‘, daughter of Juan 
Pedro, the immigrant, and José Chave(s), son of José Mariano Churina, the im- 
migrant; and sheriff, Tomasi Chiwiwi, an Isletan married to a Laguna woman. 
Lucinda observed in this connection that Pablo Abeita (the chief of the White 
Corn group and the most influential personality of Isleta) “hates the Laguna people 
and wants to cut their ways.”’ He is opposed to their having their own officers. Now my 
other informant is an adherent of Pablo Abeita, and so he said in the characteristic 
Pueblo way of denying the existence of what you wish were not so, that there were 
no secular officers in the colony. 

7 The Laguna war captains will be one year one Black Eyes, two shuré; the year 
following, one shuré, two Black Eyes. 
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masquerader who except for his mask is like the maskless aiyayaho 
in the Isletan #iwa dance of autumn. With the parti-colored 
masks come out to play three gumeoishi. Unlike the old Laguna 
gumeoishi* they wear no mask, but a black cloth is around the face 
which is painted “green.”” They wear black blankets. One carries 
a crook cane with feathers attached to it. One has a small drum. 
They dance around. The maximum number of kachina dancers 
is eighteen, which corresponds to the number of Laguna males 
of dancing age. The dancers are led in by their Town chief, 
without a mask. He is the kachina father or chief. 

Not only do Isletans look on at these dances, but they are also 
the recipients of the kachina dolls made and distributed in con- 
nection with the cult. The house of the Laguna Fathers (see 
below) is used for night dance practice and by day the street 
south of the Town chief’s house, which is closed to Mexicans and 
whites by the war captains, is the dance place. There is no dance 
place in Orafbi, and, as stated, the Laguna colonists have no 
kivas. To the house of the Laguna Fathers during the night 
practice Isletan women will take their fruits, melons, peaches, 
grapes, etc., to be sprinkled with medicine water. Permission to 
have a mask dance will be got by the Laguna Town chief from 
the Isletan Town chief. The seasons for the mask dances are 
after the February field cleaning or exorcising ceremony by the 
Isletan medicine societies, and the June solstice ceremonies of 
the Corn groups. 

Besides their mask dances the Laguna colonists present from 
January fifth to tenth the Kings’ day dance, referred to as the 
Santo Rey dance or, in hybrid Isletan-Spanish, nareipéa. Danced 
by moiety in old Laguna, as it is in the other Keresan towns, this 
tablita or fiesta dance is now danced by the colonists according 
to their Isletan moiety classification. Some Laguna man’ will 
go to the newly installed Isletan governor for permission to 


® Cf. E. C. Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna. Anthrop. Pap. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., pl. 4 (1920), fig. 15. Inferably, nobody at Isleta has a right to make 
these masks. 

® Isleta townsmen are not allowed to make kachina dolls which they are told are 
made of lapak@ (stick, water, carry), light porous sticks carried down by the river. 
10 Presumably it is the governor of the Laguna colony. 
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present the dance, permission which he gets unless the governor 
and officers happen to be meanly inclined towards the Laguna 
people. Permission received, the Laguna Town chief visits the 
houses of the Isletan Town chief and of the Isletan moiety chiefs. 
Each will say to him, “‘All right, you are my son. Whenever you 
need anything, come to me.’’ When the people see him going 
around making these visits, they are glad, for they know they 
will be having Kings’ dance for five days. The Laguna dancers 
will practice in the ceremonial houses of the moieties. To practice 
with them the new Isletan war captain will choose six Black 
Eyes and six shurén because to represent Isleta these have to 
start the dance. But the night of January 5, in the church, the 
Laguna dancers perform. The following day, in the churchyard, 
the Isleta Black Eyes dance first, then the Isleta shurén. After 
that, the Laguna dancers, six in each moiety set, dance outside 
the houses of the governor who has been notified by the Laguna 
Town chief, and of the war captain, lieutenant-governor, second 
war captain. Presents are thrown to the dancers by the officers— 
food, a quartered sheep, a hog, chickens, rabbits, tobacco, cloth. 
Once a man threw a cat arrayed with silver earrings, a necklace, 
and ribbons. This was taken, of course, as a huge joke. On 
the second day there will be eight dancers in each alternating 


set; the third day, ten; the fourth day, twelve; the fifth day, 


fifteen. On the second and subsequent days the dancers meet 
in the house of the Isletan Town chief to dance first in the church- 
yard, then in the street south of the Town chief’s house. A few 
Isleta women or men may have been invited by the Laguna 
dancers to dance with them; but only a few, because this is a 
ceremonial dance which the Isletans do not know. My Isletan 
informant held this opinion about the dance being ceremonial 
because of the head feathers worn by the women, which are the 
same as those worn in ceremonial by the Isletan medicine-men, 
a bunch of variously colored feathers called in Isletan nafiechure, 
root yellow, and because of the oblong tablets of sun and moon 
worn on the back" by the men. 


™ To Lucinda it was this position of the tablet or plaque which distinguished 
the dance from the fiesta dance at San Domingo on October 4, in which the tablet 
is carried on the head. 
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To the medicine or curing organization of Isleta the Laguna 
immigrants have contributed perhaps most distinctively. There 
are now in Isleta two curing societies—the Town Fathers 
(téeka’an) and the Laguna Fathers (birka’an), the chief of each 
referred to respectively as tutude (older sister) and bachude 
(younger sister). In the latter group there are now no persons 
from old Laguna or of Laguna descent, nevertheless the name 
of the society points to a Laguna origin, as well as certain other 
facts. The predecessor of the present chief of the Laguna Fathers 
was named Usaa, which is a Laguna word for sunrise.” (Usaa 
died in 1924.) Usaa got his Laguna name when he took office 
because he was installed by the Laguna Town chief Kaituri. 
The rule for office filling at Isleta is succession by trained assis- 
tant; but there happened to be no trained successor to the office 
in the society. In the memory of my informant there were three 
Laguna medicine-men in the society, Kaituri or Francisco Correo, 
Juan Rey Churina or Sheride, and Casildo Velho (old man) or 
Iunai, all deceased. Kaituri we have noted as the sometime Town 
chief and “kachina father” of the Laguna colony. At old Laguna 
he was called Katye’kye and described as a Fire cheani or medicine- 
man. Juan Rey was a stick-swallower and he maintained the 
Keresan ritual of stick-swallowing at Isleta, using the room of 
the Laguna Fathers for his ceremony which only the Laguna 
colonists attended and which was thought of as their peculiar 
medicine ceremony. At old Laguna Juan Rey was called Reisho” 
and was described to me in 1926 as a Flint cheani, to Dr. Leslie A. 
White, in 1927, as a shahaiye™ or shiwanna cheani. Juan Rey, 
who was headstrong even in old Laguna, used to fight with 
Pablo Abeita. Because of this hostility, Rey in 1923 decided to 
leave Isleta and go to Sandia to live. There was much perturba- 
tion in Isleta. Rey had sent on to Sandia ahead of him the box 
containing his swallowing-sticks, together with the canes of office 
of the governor and officers of the Laguna colony. A woman told 
somebody about Rey’s action, and somebody told the governor 


12 Osach, sun. 


13 Shahaiye was the term for the group; shiwanna, for the individual member. 
They treated lightning shock. (White). 
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of Isleta, who told the Town chief of the Laguna colony. “They 
had a meeting about it. They would not let Rey go to Sandia 
until they got back his box. They sent some men for it. Then 
Rey went to Sandia. After a year he died.“ He did not last long 
because he broke his promise to do his ceremony at Isleta. .. . . ° 
Juan Rey was the designer of the pantheon represented on the 
walls of the chamber of the Laguna Fathers, of Sun, Moon, 
Orion’s belt, Rainbow, Lightning, Mountain Lion, Bear, Rattle- 
snake, Eagle, Badger (?), Corn of the directions, and the anthro- 
pomorphic figures called ka’an piaunin who are the spirit patrons 
of the society. Juan Rey also doctored for ant sickness, and he 
had passed on his curing ritual to a younger member of the 
Laguna Fathers, an Isletan. Juan Rey’s wife who died about 
1921 was the daughter of José, the shahaiye or shiwanna cheani 
of old Laguna. His daughter was also a shahaiye cheani and would 
go to old Laguna to help her father. And her father frequently 
visited her in Isleta. José in the account he gave me in 1917 of 
the Laguna emigration mentions Rey (Lei) although, character- 
istically, he did not refer to him as his son-in-law. I conclude 
that Rey was not a Flint cheani, but a shahaiye cheani of the 
Ant and Giant subdivisions. The shahaiye were stick-swallowers. 
Besides shahaiye, said José, Fire (hakani) and Flint (hish) cheani 
had gone to Isleta.'* Pedro Martin’ (Felipe) of Isleta and Laguna 
whose Laguna father was a Fire cheani in the Laguna Fathers 
and who was himself a sometime member of the Laguna Fathers 
as a Fire cheani stated to me that there was in the Laguna colony 
a shguyu (giant) cheani.* Probably this was Rey. Now at Laguna 
the Giant cheani had the right to make kachina masks. If Rey 
was the Giant cheani, inferably it was Rey who made the masks 
at the Laguna colony. At old Laguna Casildo (Casidro Castellano) 
was reported to Dr. White to be the chief of the Fire society, all 
four members of which had emigrated to Isleta, carrying with 
them their altar and their swallowing sticks. At Isleta it was 


44 His daughter returned to Isleta to claim his house and land, but the governor 
of Isleta had already “handed it” to an Isletan. 

48 Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, 109. 

1 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n. s., 22: 59, 1920. 
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stated definitely that Casildo was possessed of fire ritual, which 
he taught to a younger member of the society, Juan Chato, who 
now builds the fire ritualistically in any ceremonial room at the 
request of the Town chief or War chief. Juan Chato can handle 
fire and stand on coals without being burnt. All such fire-making 
and testing is, we may infer, of Laguna introduction. 

We may summarize the outcome of the Isleta-Laguna contact 

as fourfold: 

1. The language of the immigrants has been retained, but not communi- 

cated to the hosts. 

(2) Refinements in the craft of pottery-making have been passed on 
from immigrants to hosts. 

(3) That part of the social organization which is affected by inter- 
marriage and descent (moiety and clan) has been adopted by the 
immigrants from the hosts. 

(4) The ceremonial organization of the immigrants has been retained 
and fitted into or patched onto that of the hosts. 


Comparison of this recent Laguna immigration with another 
immigration that has been studied,'’ that of some Tewa to the 
Hopi early in the eighteenth century is of interest. The contact 
between the Hopi and the Tewa immigrants to First Mesa pro- 
duced results quite similar to that between the Laguna immi- 
grants and the Isletans—retention of their language by the immi- 
grants without communicating it to their hosts'*; adoption by the 
immigrants of the social organization as affected by intermarriage 
(adoption of a different clanship system, and in this First Mesa 
case the breakdown of the moiety system of the immigrants); 
ceremonial contributions by the immigrants. 

Harrison, New YorxK 
17 E. C. Parsons, Cérémonial Tewa du Nouveau Mexique et en Arizona. Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, n. s., 18: 9-14, 1926. 

18 The conditions in regard to pottery making were quite different for the Tewa im- 
migrants than those for the Laguna immigrants, as the Hopi hosts of the Tewa prob- 
ably excelled them as potters. But it were of interest to know if the Tewa immigrants 
contributed any Rio Grande methods or designs to the First Mesa craft. 


THE FAMILY HUNTING TERRITORY IN AUSTRALIA 
By D. S. DAVIDSON 


NTIL comparatively recent years, there has been a general 

supposition that so-called primitive man held no concept 

of real property ownership. This point of view, which has 
been maintained by many, has been set forth perhaps most force- 
fully by Morgan,' who has not only denied the existence of 
property ownership to nomadic hunters (his savages) but to 
agriculturalists and pastoral people as well. It has been main- 
tained that it was impossible for people who were constantly on 
the move in search of game, upon which they were dependent for 
a food supply, to come to regard any part of the terrain over which 
they wandered, as belonging exclusively to any one group, let 
alone to any one individual. The lack of ethnological information 
in the past, no doubt, has been the prevailing cause for this mis- 
conception. Today, however, our information is more complete 
and our steadily accumulating data are slowly but surely temper- 
ing with facts many of the theories which have prevailed in the 
past concerning the phases, conditions, and factors of aboriginal 
livelihood. 

The theory that primitive nomads, in every case the world 
over, are characterized by an unrestricted wandering over vast 
areas of country, with a consequent lack of geographical limits 
for even such a large unit as a tribe, was first disproved by Speck 
in 1914.2 Subsequently, he has brought forth an abundance of 

'L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, 525-554 (New York, 1877). 

* F. G. Speck, Basis of American Indian Ownership of the Land (a lecture). 
Old Penn, Official Weekly Review of the University of Pennsylvania, 181-196, 1914- 
1915. Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the 
Ottawa River Valley. Canadian Geol. Surv., Mem. 70, 1915. The Family Hunting 
Band as the Basis of the Social Organization of the Algonkian. Amer. Anthr., n.s., 
1915. Kinship Terms and the Family Band Among the Eastern Algonkian. Amer 
Anthr., n. s., 1918. Mistassini Hunting Territories. Amer. Anthr., n.s., 1923. Hunt- 
ing Territories and Boundaries of the Massachusetts and Wampanoag Indians, MS, 
1924. Pamunkey Hunting Grounds, MS, 1924. 

Vide also W. C. MacLeod, The Family Hunting Territory and Lenape Political 


Organization. Amer. Anthr., n.s., 1922. D.S. Davidson, Notes on Téte de Boule 
Ethnology. Amer. Anthr., n.s., 30: 18-46, 1928. 
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evidence from the Algonkian field of North America to substantiate 
his claims and has shown that not only the political group, which 
in this region has been designated the band, has definitely bounded 
lands, but also that it is in reality the individual families, together 
composing the larger unit, which consider themselves as the actual 
owners of the subdivided band territory. In fact, this ownership 
has been developed to such an extent that the individual owners, 
the family heads, have been able to readily indicate the extent of 
their holdings on the maps which have been presented to them. 

The Algonkian family hunting territory system, as it has been 
called, has been shown to embrace perhaps one-eighth of the 
North American continent. It has been found to extend from 
eastern Ontario to the Labrador coast, along both shores of the 
St. Lawrence river and inland. It includes the entire provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, and survivals 
have been detected in many places along the Atlantic coast as 
far south as Virginia. Undoubtedly further research will extend 
considerably the already grand iimits of this system. 

Far away in another part of the world, however, live another 
nomadic people who, excluding the now extinct Tasmanians, have 
been considered by many as the most backward group of the 
human race. These people are the Australians. In fact, Sollas 
has regarded their culture as sufficiently archaic to permit them 
to be designated as “The Mousterians of the Antipodes.’ Al- 
though this descriptive term is well coined, it must not be taken 
as literally true. However, if the Australians may not be considered 
as truly Mousterian, their culture in general, but with exceptions, 
of course, may be safely designated as at least partly palaeolithic. 

To the ethnologist, the Australians constitute an especially 
interesting people because of their highly specialized social organ- 
ization. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that most in- 
vestigators have almost invariably stressed these social features 
and, on the other hand, have given but passing attention to the 
less profound but nevertheless important economic aspects of 
Australian life. From the inclusive point of view of general eth- 


3 W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters, 205 et seq., London, 1915. 
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nology, Australia, therefore, has been a very neglected continent. 
We can fully appreciate this fact if we but stop to remember that 
although Australia is of approximately the same size as the 
United States, the ethnological literature concerning this con- 
tinental island is no greater in volume than the published works 
for many single tribes or groups of related tribes in North America. 

Because of its continental dimensions, Australia, at first glance, 
would be supposed to naturally harbor many different culture 
groups, if we would base an opinion upon the established facts 
which betray a great number of diverse culture areas on the other 
great land masses. This supposition, however, cannot be sub- 
stantiated for, upon analysis, the whole continent of Australia 
appears to have been characterized by culture traits of more or 
less resemblance. The similarities seem to be so continental in 
distribution and the differences appear to be so minor in con- 
sequence that an attempt of classification into distinct culture 
areas, on the basis of present information, would seem to my 
mind to be not permissible. In other words, Australian culture 
seems to represent somewhat of a unity, the description of which, 
allowing for local variations and for a gradation of intensity of 
social institutions, would be, in general, equally and character- 
istically applicable to practically any Australian group. 

Let us, then, consider the Australians. To the experienced 
reader, the Australians need no introduction, but for the benefit 
of those not familiar with them, I include the following brief 
descriptive summary. 

The physical characteristics of the Australians are but fairly 
well known and need not concern us here. Their social institutions 
have received considerable attention and description even though 
they may not have been accurately interpreted. These, too, may 
be passed by. Their economic life, however, has been but poorly 
described except in a few instances. It may be summarized briefly 
by the statement that the Australians are nomadic hunters, and 
this nomadism is accompanied by a series of negative traits. 
Australian culture is marked by an absence of such traits as 
pottery, agriculture, metallurgy, clothing, permanent dwellings, 
and domesticated animals (except the Australian or dog dingo). 
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Furthermore, in Australia there are no bows and arrows. In fact, 
there is very little which the Australians do have in the line of 
material culture. Their stone work, which includes knives, picks, 
and axes, is, on the whole, extremely crude, some specimens of 
their handiwork being hardly palaeoliths. In general, their 
principal weapons are throwing-sticks (including the boomerang), 
digging sticks, clubs, spears, and spear-throwers. The spears vary 
in quality from simple, crude, straight, pointed sticks to well- 
constructed, barbed, complex implements. For defense, they use 
the wooden shield. If we append this list of tools with a few 
varieties of grass bags, bark and wooden trays and some smaller 
articles of non-utilitarian and religious significance, the material 
culture of these people would be about exhausted. 

As has been said, the Australian is a hunter, and in those 
districts where fish are obtainable, he is a fisherman, as well. 
A constant nomad, he spends, very often, his entire day in search 
of the animal life upon which he is dependent for food supply. 
Among the more important game animals are the kangaroo, the 
bandicoot, the wallaby, and many smaller animals. This diet is 
supplemented by all kinds of wild fruits and nuts and insects. 

In truth the Australian aborigine, in the minds of many, 
represents one of the most primitive, if not the most backward, 
of all the world’s people. Living in the present day, he portrays 
to us a culture which in many respects appears to have been 
equaled, if not surpassed by palaeolithic culture in Europe of 
twenty thousand years antiquity. 

Although a constant nomad, however, and this point cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, the Australian is not the unrestricted 
wanderer which some would have us believe. Neither the tribe, 
the local group, the family, nor the individual move about from 
one part of the continent to the other wherever fancy happens to 
guide, for all are bound to certain customs and traditions which 
have the force of inviolable laws. That there are well defined 
limits beyond which an individual and his family may not tres- 
pass will be brought out below. But first we must consider the 
political organization of the Australians. 
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Every Australian may be classified into a grouping (of which 
he is perhaps not conscious), which for lack of a better term may 
be called a tribe. According to various authorities, a tribe, as it 
pertains to the Australians, may be defined as a social unit which 
seems to be characterized by a name, a common speech or dialect 
thereof, which has the same or similar customs and which occupies 
a recognized territory.‘ In reality, a tribe is not a political unit, 
for as has been shown by Wheeler, tribal unison and tribal 
authority are almost non-existent.’ Although a tribe is recognized 
as occupying a definite territory, this consideration is extremely 
vague, for the tribal land is merely the aggregate of the districts 
owned and occupied by the constituent subdivisions of the tribe. 
Every Australian tribe seems to be divided into what writers on 
Australian ethnology have designated as local groups. A local 
group may be defined, in general, as a group of paternally related 
male individuals who with their wives, from other local groups, 
and children, occupy a geographical subdivision of the tribal 
territory and possess the exclusive right to dwell within the limits 
of that territory.* 

Now the local group, as I have pointed out in another connection, 
is of continental scope in Australia.’ Indeed, it appears to con- 
stitute the foundation, the basis of Australian social organization. 
These local groups, almost without exception, whenever descrip- 
tion by observers has been at all detailed, seem to evince the same 
general characteristics. Thesé may be summarized as follows: 

1. The local group is a land-owning unit. 


* Compare A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of Southeast Australia (London’ 
1904), 41; B. Spencer, The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia 
(London, 1914), 34; vide also note 6. 

5 G. C. Wheeler, The Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Australia (London, 1910), 
15, 18, 19. 

® Vide Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (London, 
1904), 27,31; B. Malineowski, The Family Among the Australian Aborigines (London, 
1913), 134, 135; N. W. Thomas, Kinship Organizations and Group Marriage in Australia 
(Cambridge, 1906), 8; E. M. Curr, The Australian Race (London and Melbourne, 
1886), 1:61, 64; A. W. Howitt, Smithsonian Report (Washington, 1885), 3; Wheeler, 
op. cit., 55. 

7D. S. Davidson, The Basis of Social Organization in Australia. Amer. Anthr., 
n.s., 28, 1926. 
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2. Patrilocality is the usual procedure.*® 

3. The land of the local group is inherited in the male line.* 

4. Leadership in the local group is vested in a headman. 

5. There is a tendency for this position to be hereditary. 

6. The old men form a Council of Elders. 

7. Trespassing by outsiders on the territory of the local group 

is strictly prohibited unless permission is first granted. 

8. Boundaries of the local group territory are well known.’® 

In many parts of Australia, however, the local group itself is 
not the primary land-owning unit. As has been indicated, the 
local group is itself no more than a large paternally related family. 
In our application of the word “family” to the Australians, we 
must allow for a wider meaning than that usually applied, for, 
in some cases, the term has been used by writers to include the 
grandparents, and thus it may refer to a three-generation family. 

In parts of Australia, apparently for the most part in most 
regions except in central and northwest Australia, there are many 
reports to show that the land of the local group is divided among 
the individual families which compose its membership. Some 
investigators, as will be seen below, have spoken of territories as 
being the property of individual males. It seems clearly evident 
to me that, whether a family or an individual is spoken of as 
possessing ownership of a district, the same meaning is inferred. 
The difference apparently is merely one of expression. If a single 
male is said to own the property, it seems evident that this is 
the same as saying that his family own it, for, in addition to 
himself, his wife and children likewise conjunctively use the 


8 Almost without exception the wife comes to live within the local group of the 
husband, although there is information which indicates that sometimes the husband 
is extended hunting privileges over the land of the local group of the wife. See A. R. 
Brown, Three Tribes of Western Australia. Jour. Roy. Anthr. Inst., 43: 147. 

® There are a few reports of female inheritance, vide Spencer, op. cit., 46; 
Howitt, Native Tribes, 82, 83; J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines (Melbourne, 1881), 
7; Brown, op. cit., 147; W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography (Brisbane, 
Bull. 8: 8-9, 1901-06). 

© It is undoubtedly true that, in general, no artificial means are used to indicate 
the extent of a local group’s holding, but, on the other hand, the natives seem to have 
carefully described boundaries, based upon such natural features as streams, lakes, 
clumps of trees, waterholes, ridges of land, and the like. 
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territory. On the other hand, if a family is said to own a strip of 
land this appears to be the same as saying that the head of the 
family owns it, for the head is the authority within the extent 
of the family confine. Naturally, to the European there is a 
decided difference in meaning, but this cannot be presumed for 
the Australians because of the vague manner in which the land 
tenure system has been reported by investigators. Let us then 
consider the evidence for family and individual ownership in 
Australia. 

Curr, in connection with the local group (his tribe), has said: 
I have spoken of its territory as being used in common but there is no doubt 
that in many tribes (our local groups) the land is divided into portions, each 
of which is the personal property of a single male. The boundaries of these 
portions are known but not with any precision, and I have never heard of 
an instance of their being artificially marked, as some writers have asserted 
in general terms .... as the blacks have a very elaborate nomenclature of 
their lands it is probable that before a father dies, he in some cases divides 
his lands amongst his sons, and in others lets the tribe know to which of his 
sons he has bequeathed the various portions of his property . .. . and it is 
likely that no male possesses any land until after the death of his father, 


and that every male whose father is dead owns a portion of the tribal (local 
group) territory.” 


Parker,” in speaking of the territory of a local group (his 
tribe), has said: 


The subdivision of the territory even went further than that... . each 
family had its own locality . . . . the older men can clearly point out the land 
which their fathers left them. 


Howitt also implies the family ownership of land in speaking of 
the territories of the local groups. He says: 


These are again divided into smaller groups, until the smallest unit consists 
of a few people of the same blood, under the direction and guidance of the 
oldest or most able of the elder men." 


Thomas adds a generalization that 


The local group again falls into a number of families (in the European sense) 


1 Curr., op. cit., 1: 64. 

#2 Parker, The Australian Aborigines (a lecture), 1854, pp. 11-12 quoted by B. 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria (Melbourne and London, 1878), 1:40. 

3 Howitt, Smithsonian Report, 3. 
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and the land is parcelled out among them in some cases, in others it may be 
the property of individuals." 

The preceding statements, however, on the basis of present 
although conflicting information, must be qualified by excluding 
from the areas to which they apply, parts of central Australia 
and northwestern Australia. For example, Spencer and Gillen 
have emphatically denied the existence of individual owners 
among their ‘“‘Northern Tribes of Central Australia.”” They say: 
There is no such thing as one man being regarded as the owner of any tract 
of country. In every case the unit of division is the local totemic group." 
On the other hand, for the southern tribes of this district they 
have implied the presence of family tracts. For the latter they say: 
Turning again to the group, we find that the members wander, perhaps in 
small parties of one or two families, often, for example, two or more brothers 
with their wives and children, OVER THE LAND WHICH THEY OWN, camping 
at favorite spots where the presence of waterholes, with their accompaniment 
of vegetables and animal food, enables them to supply their wants." 

In the far northern part of central Australia, moreover, the 
existence of family ownership of districts has been reported by 
Parkhouse, who applies his remarks to the Larakia, Awarra, 
Aggradundi, Adowen, Mennagi, Wulnar, and other tribes of the 
mainland between Port Darwin and Eveleen.'’ It would appear, 
therefore, that it is, in reality, only a relatively small area, extend- 
ing from the center of the continent to the northwest coast for 
which the specific denial of the existence of family lots has been 
made. For most other parts of the continent, however, the 
evidence, when given, is quite positive. 

For Victoria, for instance, we are informed by observers that 
the family or individual ownership of land was not only present 
but was the customary institution. For the Kurnai we may refer 
to Howitt, who tells us that the local groups were divided until 
the basis of society was the family unit which inhabited its own 


4 Thomas, op. cit., 8. e 

4 Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 27. 

16 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London 1898), 16. 

1” T. A. Parkhouse, Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 19: 
1, 1885. 
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tract of hunting and food ground.'* Curr, in describing the 
organization of the Bangerang, implies family ownership for 


each of the little creeks which conduct the flood waters back into the river,’ 


and Howitt gives the impression that the Kulin tribes had family 
ownership of definite tracts of country and food grounds.?° 

For southwestern Victoria, Morgan reports that each “tribe” 
had its territory divided so that each family owned a definite 
tract of land which was inherited from father to son. Further- 
more, Dawson, for this same region, points out that when these 
estates met at lakes or swamps, special care was taken to define 
accurately the boundaries of each.” 


Dawson gives a very detailed description of inheritance: 


Upon the death of a father, his widow and children, regardless of sex, share 
equally in the division of the family tract. Any child born on the estate, 
even of visiting parents, was considered to have a birth right (if six months 
old at the time of the death of the owner) in the property, therefore being 
entitled to its share of the inheritance. A child in this category was considered 
as adopted, with no distinction between it and the other members of the 
family. If a family should die out without leaving any flesh relatives, it 
was necessary for the headman to divide the territory between the families 
whose estates were contiguous. If there were living claimants, the headman 
immediately assigned them equal shares to their family territory, regardless 
of the age or sex of the survivors. Those who were under age had trustees 
appointed to look after their property until they reached majority. 


In respect to trespassing, Dawson says: 


Trespassing or poaching was severely punished, no member of any other 
family being allowed upon the property without the permission of the head 
of the family. .... When one group wished to cross the territory of another 
the headman usually preceded it and obtained permission from the headman 
of the next. 


Eyre, whose information covers the lower Murray River dis- 
trict, in speaking of the territory of a local group (his tribe), 
informs us that in this region 


'8 Howitt, The Native Tribes of Southeast Australia, 73. 

19 Curr, op. cit., 1: 65. 

20 Howitt, op. cit., 72. 

31 J. Morgan, Life and Adventures of William Buckley (Hobart, 1852), 37. 
22 Dawson, op. cit., 7. 
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These districts are again parcelled out among the individual members of 
the tribe (local group). Every male has some portion of land, of which he 
can always point out the exact boundaries. These properties are subdivided 
by a father among his sons during his own lifetime, and descended in almost 
hereditary succession. A man can dispose of or barter his lands to others, 
but a female never inherits. ... . 


With respect to trespassing, he says: 


Tribes (local groups) can only come into each other’s districts by permission, 
or by invitation, in which case, strangers or visitors are always well treated.* 


For the Itchumundi, Karamundi, and Barkinji who lived in 
northwestern New South Wales, Howitt informs us that 


The unit of local organization was the small family group which hunted over 
its own restricted land.*4 


Around Cape Bedford, Bloomfield river, and Cairn’s Hinter- 
land on the coast of northeastern Queensland were a group of 
people described by Roth. Here were found local groups, sub- 
divided into family tracts, each of which had a distinctive name 
and a well defined boundary. 


Roth says: 


In the same way as a European knows what vegetable shrubs or flowers are 
growing in his garden, so do the natives have a very fair idea of the amount 
and whereabouts of any special growth of edible roots, fruits, and small 
seeds, as well as the particular haunts of the various animals and birds 
found on their particular piece of ground. For one family or individual to 
obtain vegetables, fowl or meat without permission upon the land belonging 
to another family, constitutes trespass and merits punishment. This, how- 
ever, is usually not a very serious character unless a non-tribe man is con- 
cerned: a slanging match, with both parties indulging in obscene epithets 
(Bloomfield River) or a spearing in the leg (Cape Bedford). Trespass is, 
after all, but rarely committed considering that, on account of their very 
hospitality, when one family experiences a super-abundance of food of any 
description, its friends and neighbors are generally invited to come and 
partake of it. For a non-tribesman to trespass means death, and the risks 
run on occasion are enormous.” .... Inheritance in land passes through 
the blood brothers and blood sons. 


% E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions and Discovery into Central Australia 
(London, 1845), 2: 218. 
* Howitt, op. cit., 50, 51. 
Roth, op. cit., Bull. 8:8-9. 
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In eastern Queensland, within 50 or 60 miles of Maryborough 
and including Great Sandy island,” were many people who have 
been considered by Howitt as subdivisions of one great tribe. 
Each, in all cases, he tells us, was subdivided into local groups with 
their definite areas of hunting and food grounds. It seems that 
partition of territory went still further, since smaller districts of 
about ten miles radius are spoken of. These were occupied by 
little more than individual three-generation families, but, at the 
same time, although property right of the small family group is 
implied, it cannot be said that they actually possessed their dis- 
tricts, since a number of such families hunted together over the 
same area. Presumably, the local group territory or a part thereof 
was used as a hunting ground by several families and, although 
each family unit also had title to a definite tract, exclusion of 
others was not exercised and this privilege of use was reciprocated. 

In respect to western Australia, we have some information 
from Calvert. He tells us that every tribe owned its own district 
which it inhabited to the exclusion of others, restricting them from 
hunting or trespassing by force of arms.” Sections of the tribal 
territory were recognized as the property of the individual mem- 
bers of the group, not only the land but also the animals on it 
falling within their scope of possession. 


Landowners were very jealous of their rights and pugnacious in upholding 
them. 


This statement is agreed with by Grey who says: 


Landed property dces not belorg to a tribe, or to several families but to a 
single male and the limits of his prorerty are so accurately defined that every 
native knows those of his own land and can point out the various objects 
which mark his boundary.”* 


Roth indicates the same meaning when he writes: 


Each family of the tribe had a more or less defined area of country belonging 
to it—a kind of heritage; its rights over such tracts were respected and any 
infringements regarded in the light of trespass.”® 


* Howitt, op. cit., 58; also vide Smyth, op. cit., 1:146. 

27 A. F. Calvert, The Aborigines of West Australia (London, 1884), 20. 

28 G. Grey, Jovrnal of Two Expediticns of Discover) in Northwest and Western 
Australia (Lordon, 1841), 2: 252. See also Curr, op. cit., 1: 325, for marked boundaries 
of the Newcastle tribe. 

29 W. E. Roth, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland, 17:50. 
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He confirms the observations of Grey in another passage: 


Each family in the tribe had its own territorial division, its own Kula or 
fireplace to which it had a prior right, the land being divided ultimately 
among the sons on the death of the owner.*° 

Something of the nature of the authority which an Australian 
of southwest Victoria held over his land may be discerned from 
an old document dated June 6, 1835, a facsimile of which Dav.son 
has reproduced.** According to this important deed, a certain 
territory was conveyed by natives to a Victorian settler by the 
name of John Batman. This conveyance serves to indicate the 
absolute authority which an individual possessed in relation to 
his real property and the rights which he had to dispose of the 
same. 

By this conveyance, title to circa 100,000 acres, or about 150 
to 160 square miles was given to Batman by eight Australians 
for a certain consideration of goods. In addition, an agreement 
was made whereby a yearly installment, more than a mere yearly 
rental, was to be paid. In analyzing this important transaction, 
it seems to be clearly evident that the land involved must certainly 
be that of a local group, or at least a portion of one, and not that 
of a tribe, which term is used in the document. Even in Victoria, 
where perhaps natural conditions were favorable to a large native 
population, it seems incredible to believe that a territory of about 
seven miles radius could support a tribe. It seems difficult to 
assume that even a local group could be accommodated in such a 
small district unless its population were small, or, unless the num- 
ber of individual families were few. 

According to the deed, three of the eight native signers were 
considered as “chiefs.” If we are correct in the assumption that 
the territory concerned is that of a local group, then it would seem 
permissible to deduce that these three so-called chiefs were prob- 
ably members of the Council of Elders, who, because of their 
outstanding influence over the affairs of their local group, were 
designated as chiefs by the whites who drew up the phraseology 


* Tbid., 55. 
* Dawson, op. cit., facing p. 112. 
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of the document and who probably did not understand the 
Australian local group organization. 

It seems certain, however, that these three ‘‘chiefs” were not 
acting in a tribal or local group capacity in this transfer of land, 
but were acting, in reality, as the several proprietors of their own 
individual territories. In witness to this, we have the signatures 
(marks) of the five other natives_who likewise gave their lands 
for the prescribed consideration. If the three “chiefs’’ were acting 
in any corporate capacity for their group, the additional sigrers 
would not have been necessary, and the wording of the document 
leaves little doubt, that in their pertinence to the actual sale of 
the land, each of the eight was considered in the same capacity. 
We must assume, therefore—and this assumption seems logical 
when based upon a knowledge of this region, which, according 
to Dawson, was characterized by the ownership of strips of land 
by individuals—that this conveyance concerned the transfer of 
the titles of the individual properties of the eight signatory 
Australians. Individuality of ownership, it appears to me, there- 
fore, could not be more forcefully depicted. All of the signers, 
it seems certain, should be regarded as individual owners and this 
claim would appear to be substantiated by the fact that the 
average holding of these aggregated territories would include 
hardly twenty square miles, or districts of less than two and one- 
half miles radius. Territories of such a limited capacity, it seems 
clearly evident, would certainly support not more than a single 
family group. 

The fundamentality of land ownership in Australia is further 
evinced in another connection, that of the deep regard which an 
Australian holds for his birthplace. In some parts of Australia, 
the native mind has developed the philosophy that not only does 
the land belong to the humans, but also that the humans likewise 
belong to the land.* Ranch owners and explorers have experienced 

® Howitt, op. cit., 82-83; E. W. Curr, Recollections of Squatting in Victoria, 
244 (Melbourne, 1883); Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, 13. 

* See Brown, op. cit., 145-147: “It is impossible for a man to leave his local 
group and become naturalized in another. Just as the country belonged to him, so 


he belonged to it. Natives often express a wish to die and be buried in their own 
inherited hunting ground.” 
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difficulty in forcing their native help to work on distant ranges 
or in country which does not fall within the certain boundaries of 
the native’s habitat. This keen respect for property boundaries, 
outside of which a native is afraid to wander, which has been 
retained in the face of European influence, certainly serves to 
emphasize-the importance which this concept must have played 
in the mind of the aboriginal Australian Wheeler has also indi- 
cated the profundity of this principle to the natives by showing 
that in Australia there existed no such thing as war for the sake 
of land aggrandizement. 

From the foregoing information, it thus seems clearly evident 
that in many parts of Australia there exists or did exist a real 
property concept with ownership vested in the hands of the 
families or family heads. We may generalize a summary of the 
characteristics of the Australian family hunting territory 
system by the following points. It has been shown that 
. There is a concept of actual land ownership by individuals or families. 
. A family hunting territory is enclosed by well defined boundaries. 
Trespassing is forbidden (with certain exceptions). 

A district is inherited from father to son. 

. Ownership is realized to such an extent that a proprietor may dispose 
of his land as he chooses. 

6. The family districts are patrilocal. 


wd 


There is no doubt in my mind that this system, noted in so 
many localities in Australia, was, at one time, much more widely 
distributed than has been reported. It seems logical to believe 
that an institution characterized in such a uniform and consistent 
fashion in so many separated places certainly should have existed 
in those districts which lie intermediate to the ones in which it 
has been noticed. A factor of importance which must be neither 
overlooked nor underestimated is the*possibility that the family 
hunting territory system may have escaped, in many cases, the 
attention of investigators, who for one reason or another did not 


* B. Threadgill, South Australian Land Exploration, 1856-80 (Adelaide, 1922), 
107. The author reports that “the individual native who rigidly respected the 
hunting grounds of his neighbor, and refused to break the barriers at a white man’s 
bidding, was perhaps the greatest misfortune, as it was the most exasperating feature 
of most Australian exploring work ”’ 
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enter into this field of inquiry. To realize the validity of such 
a surmise, it is but necessary to turn our attention to the Al- 
gonkian field in North America where, in spite of the fact that 
Europeans have lived in close contact with the Algonkians since 
1607, it was not until 1914, or three centuries later that the 
existence of the family hunting territory system of this locality 
was called to the attention of ethnologists by Speck. 

There are other indications, however, which also point to a 
once wider distribution of this system in Australia. For instance, 
Brown has reported that among the Kariera 


Although individual families did not possess their own tract of land, they 
quite often travelled together, apart from the rest of the group.* 


This condition may be indicative of a former existence of family 
plots and it may be that in other parts of the continent, where 
similar practices have been observed, these family districts did 
exist but may have escaped observation. After a thoughtful 
consideration of the entire subject, I would almost venture the 
opinion that the family hunting territory system exists or did 
exist in Australia in nearly all localities except where, after and 
only after a most careful investigation, its existence has been 
specifically denied. 

A good example of conditions which might prove misleading 
to observers is indicated by Curr when he says: 
But though in many cases we know that the lands of a tribe (local group) 


are nominally parcelled out among its members, it is the fact that they are 
used in common, and for several reasons they have always been so used.* 


This citation and other foregoing reports, therefore, serve to 
emphasize the varying degrees of intensity of the family hunting 
territory institution in Australia. We have noticed that in some 
cases the lands of the local groups were divided with complete 
partitionment between the individual families who occupied their 
own land to the complete exclusion of the other member families; 
Curr has informed us that in some cases, even though family 
ownership in land is recognized, the families often wander together 


* Brown, op. cit., 145-147. 
%* Curr, Australian Race, 1: 64; vide also Malinowski, op. cit., 138. 
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over the territory of the local group; and Brown and others have 
mentioned cases where even though the ownership of lands by 
the families has been denied, the latter, nevertheless, wander by 
themselves over the territory of the group.*’ Is it not permissible 
then, on the basis of those reports which show the great variation 
of this system, to suspect that this institution, in part or in its 
entirety, may have existed in these certain localities at some time 
in the past, or else that it has been denied only because of the lack 
of detailed inquiry on the part of investigators? On the other 
hand, it may be true that in recent times, due to various causes, 
this culture complex, along with others, has passed out of 
existence. 

A possible reason for the disintegration of this institution may 
have been the introduction of European diseases. These, in many 
cases, all but annihilated the native populations. It would seem, 
perhaps, not illogical to believe that a sudden extermination of a 
great proportion of a native group might possibly weaken, if not 
absolutely destroy, a concept of ownership which had been main- 
tained in the face of a larger population. 

Still another factor which should be taken into consideration, 
in this connection, is the relation between the period of the 
investigator and the existence of the native institution. For 
instance, it is assumed that the earlier the period of contact, 
historically speaking, the more aboriginal would have been the 
purity of native culture. Methodologically, therefore, other things 
being equal, it would seem orthodox to give more weight per unit 
to the information of the earlier writers, than to that of those 
whose investigations have been conducted in comparatively recent 
times. 

Since the advent of Europeans native groups have rapidly 
decreased in population. Many tribes have disappeared entirely. 
Those which have not succumbed physically to the deadly 
diseases and weapons of the Europeans, have been influenced, 
nevertheless, in a cultural way. We can hardly expect to find in 


37 Although Brown has denied the existence of family or individual ownership of 
land for these people, he has spoken of natives who desired “to die and be buried on 
their own inherited hunting ground.” See note 33. 
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native groups studied today, therefore, the same identical con- 
ditions which might have been noticeable, perhaps, one or two 
generations ago. Many native institutions, for reasons not easily 
discernible, appear to undergo radical changes when they come 
in contact with foreign culture traits. Such a transformation may 
have been the history of the land tenure system in certain parts 
of Australia. 

Applying this principle, then, to our evidence, it is important 
to note that the denials of the existence of family or individual 
ownership in land have been made by writers whose investigations 
have been comparatively recent. For example, Spencer and Gillen 
conducted their investigations with the central Australians at 
the end of the nineteenth century, their publications appearing in 
1898 and 1904. On the other hand, the long list of investigators, 
who have described so emphatically the ownership of land by 
the families and individuals, include practically all of the earlier 
writers of the century, viz., Grey, 1841; Eyre, 1845; Morgan, 1852, 
and the others whose works have been cited. This correlation of 
evidence with theory, it appears to me, although not conclusive 
in itself, certainly should be considered as a matter of some im- 
portance. 

There may have been causes other than rational ones, however, 
which caused these individual family districts to become obsolete. 
A stronger local group consciousness, for instance, perhaps 
prompted by a class or totemic influence, may have contributed 
much in this direction. This reason may be of primary importance 
in Central Australia, for which region the existence of individual 
or family ownership has been denied, for there, as is well known, 
the class system and totemism have become highly intensified. 
The philosophy of the Alcheringa, in which the ancestors of a 
local group originated at certain places, the latter eventually 
becoming local shrines to the natives, also may have stimulated 
this local group consciousness and may have contributed to the 
degeneration and disappearance of the family plot. 

On the other hand, it must also be remembered that the local 
groups, as I have repeatedly said, are no more than large paternal 
families and it may be that in certain parts of the continent the 
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historical development of a local group from a smaller family 
group, if such has been the case, may have taken place without 
the territory having undergone a partitionment into subdivided 
districts. 

By way of conclusion, therefore, it seems to me clearly evident, 
as demonstrated by the data cited, that throughout a vast area 
of Australia, there once existed, before the advent of European 
occupation and its subsequent elimination of native institutions 
and population, a concept of real property ownership by the family 
and the individual. As we have seen, the family hunting terri- 
tory system has been reported in the Northern Territory, Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and West 
Australia, and the characteristics, which have not always been 
reported in full from every locality, have been shown, in general, 
to conform to a single uniform pattern. From such a widely 
distributed and uniformly characterized institution, we may 
deduce two important points: first, that the family hunting 
territory system was at one time much more widespread in dis- 
tribution than the reports have indicated, and secondly, that this 
system is of great antiquity. 

In view of the evidence presented, therefore, I believe that 
sufficient basis has been established from the Australian field 
alone entirely to discredit Morgan’s theory that all primitive 
nomadic hunters were devoid of any real property concept. 
Certainly, when the data from Australia and Algonkian America 
are jointly considered, this theory may, I should say, be discarded 
as disproved by actual facts. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INDIGENOUS 
AMERICAN SLAVERY' 


By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD 


CENTRAL AMERICAN SLAVERY 

Debtor slavery.—In a collection of data on slavery in aboriginal 
North America elsewhere presented, the writer offered under the 
above category instances, covering virtually the whole continent 
north of Mexico, of servitude resulting from the staking of the 
person of one’s self, one’s wife, or one’s dependents, by way of 
gambling; the selling of one’s self for a lump sum of money, for a 
period, or for life; the pledging of the person of one’s self or of one’s 
dependents as security for a pecuniary obligation incurred through 
ordinary commercial transactions or as a consequence of theft, or 
of injury, intentional or unintentional, to another’s person or 
property. Staking of the person in a game of chance is the most 
widely diffused of these types. For regional distinctions the 
reader is referred to the paper mentioned.* 

For the Maya of Yucatan we have Cogolludo’s word for it 
that a person is not enslaved for default in the payment of a 
commercial debt or of a fine, but his word is at least questionable; 
however, the debt or fine was usually paid by the relatives of the 
debtor or offender, or by his liege lord. Thieves were enslaved 
pending restitution on the part of themselves or of their relatives; 
if no restitution was forthcoming, their enslavement was per- 
petual. He who sold a freeman into slavery was executed, and his 
wife and children were auctioned in the slave market by the state, 
some of the receipts of sale going to the injured parties, though 
most went to the state.* In Mayan Nicaragua, a man might sell 


1 A paper by Dr. MacLeod on the Origin of Servile Labor Groups will appear in 
one of our forthcoming issues. Eprror. 

? Debtor and Chattel Slavery in Aboriginal North America. AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST, n. s., 27: 370-380, 1925. 

* Cogolludo, Historia de Yucatan. Lib. 4, cap’s 3 and 4. The lord or relatives 
paid “if the debt were incurred without malice.” Enslavement of insolvent debtors 
is noted for the Maya of Guatemala. Consider the Aztec notes above. Whether 
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himself or his children into slavery, but the right of redemption 
seems to have attached.‘ Among the Mayan peoples generally, 
a death sentence usually involved confiscation of property and 
the enslavement of the criminal’s family.’ In Yucatan, a murderer 
under age was not executed, but enslaved. In Guatemala at- 
tempted rape was punished by slavery. Among the Pipile, and in 
Yucatan, any freeman cohabiting with another’s slave was 
enslaved.® 

Among the Nahuatl of the Valley of Mexico (Aztec), as among 
so many of the North American tribes, gamblers could take a 
loan, giving their persons as security. Prostitutes could sell 
themselves for a sum with which to buy finery. These two classes 
did not have to begin their servitude until one year after the date 
of their receipt of the money paid to them. Poor persons sold 
themselves, their wives, or their children, into servitude, in order 
to avoid starvation or uncertainty of subsistence. Parents might 
pawn or sell a son, but were permitted to substitute another son 
for him at any time. Gomara says, but admits that others deny it, 
that the son (or the wife, in absence of a son) of an insolvent 
debtor, might be enslaved by the creditors of a man deceased. 
Torquemada writes ironically (as does also Cogolludo on the same 
subject, for Yucatan of the Maya) that the “Christian” Spaniards 
introduced this debtor slavery into the New World, and that it 
was not an indigenous custom of the “gentle” Indians. On this 
enslavement in case of insolvent debtors we must, therefore, 
remain in doubt.’ 


this means that the slave status would be hereditary or not is a question: 
It seems that, as appears to be the case in northwestern North America, a person 
taken for commercial debt became a transferable chattel, probably with hereditary 
status. (See Herrera, Historia General, Dec. 3, lib. 4, cap. 7). In Nicaragua he was 
permitted to compensate the injured party and go free, only with the consent of the 
state. (Ibid.). 

* Las Casas, in Kingsborough, Antiquities. 

5 Oviedo, Historia General, 4: 51, 54; Herrera. 

* For additional reference on the Maya see Herrera, Dec. 4, lib. 2; Palacio, 
Carta, 80-82; Oviedo, 3: 229-230; Peter Maryr, De Novo Orbo, Dec. 4, lib. 2. 

7 Gomara, Historia. Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana; Las Casas, Historia 
Apologetica, in Kingsborough, op. cit.; Clavigero, Storia. All of these writers on early 
Central America have special! chapters on slavery. In their discussion of Aztec prisons 
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We note now two types, among others of what I have chosen 
to categorize as “debtor slavery,” which are peculiar and sig- 
nificant. The Nahuatl had what they called Auehuetilatlacolli 
(“Ancient Servitude’”’). When a family, or several families, were 
destitute, they might collectively sell a son to some noble, and 
bind themselves to “keep him alive’; that is, to perpetually 
furnish, from generation to generation, one of their number as a 
slave for the lord and his lineage. This slave usually lived with 
his own family (freemen), as was usually the wish of the master, 
because in the contract it was always provided that if the slave 
died in the master’s house, or if the master took any property 
belonging to the slave personally, the contracting family or 
families would not have to continue furnishing a servitor to 
succeed the deceased. In 1505-6 there was a great famine in the 
Valley of Mexico. King Nezahualpilli, of Tezcuco, considering 
the possible evil results from many families agreeing to huehueilat- 
lacollit contracts in order that they might get food, forbade the 
making of new contracts and declared all old ones null and void. 
It is said, but the fact is in doubt, that Moctezuma II, the last 
king of Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) shortly afterward followed 
suit.® 

This is a very aberrant type of debtor slavery, if it may be 
categorized as slavery at all, which, however, I think should be 
done. The quasi-hereditary feature, for the Aztec, is peculiarly 
interesting. Such hereditary feature is again to be noted in the case 
of enslavement for the crime of treason. Ixtlilochitl writes that the 
children of a traitor were enslaved until the fifth generation.® 
With the crudeness of Aztec record keeping, such stipulations are 


we note that debfors who refused to pay up were detained in the prisons designated 
for non-capital offenses. Prisons were places of detention, not of punishment, among 
the Aztec. What, then, were the debtors being detained for if not, perhaps, for trial 
and enslavement? Cviedo, Lib. 42, cap. 3; should be considered particularly in this 
connection. 

§ Sahagin; Historia General, v. 2, lib. 8; Torquemada. Cf. Sahagan, v. 2, lib. 7. 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire, 1857-59, says that these contracts remained in force 
in Mexico City up to the conquest; however, he does not document this statement. 


* Ixtilochitl, Relacion, in Kingsborough, 9: 245. Ixtilochitl is supported im this by 
others. 
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remarkable. Remarkable, moreover, because of the apparent 
absence of any hereditary chattel slavery among the Aztec. 

Traitors themselves were executed. Besides their wives and 
children and unborn descendants for four generations, those 
relatives of traitors who knew of their plotting were enslaved if 
they did not inform. Other crimes were punished with enslave- 
ment. Plebeians were enslaved for disorderly conduct in public. 
Duran alone writes that murderers were not executed, but were 
made slaves for lifeto the wife and relatives of the murdered man.'® 
Persons guilty of selling into slavery any free person lost or kid- 
napped, without authority, were themselves enslaved. Anyone, 
save the owner’s son, who hindered a slave, who was fleeing to 
sanctuary on certain feast days, was himself enslaved in place of 
the fleeing slave who was permitted to go free. Thieves over ten 
years of age were enslaved. A man was enslaved if he made 
pregnant another’s female slave and the slave woman died con- 
sequent upon her pregnancy." 

It is interesting to note as above that the Aztec, at least in the 
case of murder and theft, exempted juveniles of less than ten years 
of age from full responsibility for crimes committed by themselves, 
and that they had separate prisons for those guilty, respectively, 
of capital and non-capital offenses. Their penology was somewhat 
in advance of that of contemporary Europe and Asia. If an 
offender had injured the state—the case of the traitor and of the 
disorderly—he was auctioned off, and the proceeds went to the 
state treasury. If his offense was against persons, according as 
the offended persons desired, the offender was given to the 
offended as a slave, or the offender was auctioned off in the public 
slave mart, the offended being given the proceeds as compensation 
for injury received. The punishment of a penal slave was not 
considered to have begun until he had formally been delivered 
over to an owner.” 

1° Duran, Historia, in Kingsborough, 8: 240-241. 

11 Torquemada says that some learned Indians told him that this was not true 
either in law or in practice; but he seems to have missed the qualification in the older 
sources if the woman dies in pregnancy.” 


12Qn penal slavery see the authors above cited, particularly Las Casas and 
Torquemada. 
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For the Nahuatl we have data indicating that elaborate safe- 
guards were thrown by the state over the rights of the various 
types of debtor slaves. A slave might not be transferred without 
his consent, until, in the presence of reputable witnesses, he had 
been warned two or three times concerning his laziness, dis- 
obedience, or about his running away, if he were guilty of those 
offenses. If he then continued undutiful, the owner was authorized 
by the state to collar the slave, and the slave was imprisoned 
pending his sale to another owner. The purchaser of a collared 
slave always inquired as to how many times the slave had thus 
been transferred for incorrigibility; after two or three of such 
transfers, the last owner was authorized to sell the slave for 
sacrifice if he so desired. Sales of slaves were usually made 
publicly, in the market, and always before at least four reputable 
witnesses. In the case of a person selling himself into slavery, the 
witnesses acted as conscientious arbitrators to secure a fair price 
for the seller." 

Chattel slavery—Throughout the Americas, captives were 
the slaves of their individual captors, pending possible sacrifice 
or adoption. It seems that males, especially adult males, were 
those most generally sacrificed, while children and women were 
most likely to be adopted, or retained permanently as slaves. 
Among the Nahuatl of the Valley of Mexico it might seem that 
there was no chattel slavery at all; this, however, is merely due 
to the fact that virtually all captives were sacrificed. A captive, 
among the Aztec, was the personal property of the captor. 
Pending sacrifice, the captive was caged or imprisoned under care 
of the state; if the captive escaped from this prison through public 
negligence, the captor and owner was compensated by the state 
for the loss of his human property. According to Sahagun, captives 
who possessed unusual talent in some line might be bought by 


13See particuiarly Gomara. All of our informants speak of these provisions 
concerning the rights of slaves as if they applied to the non-hereditary chattel slaves 
of the Aztec (captives) as well as to the various types of debtor slaves. But captives 
were almost all sacrificed, and chattel slavery, therefore, had no real place in the 
Aztec social sy.tem; the safeguards are evidently such as have arisen to protect fellow 
countrymen fallen into a form of servitude from debt incurred commercially or through 
injury to another or to the state. 
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the rich and noble from their captors and used as domestic slaves 
instead of being sacrificed. Besides captives, the only other 
persons who might be used as human chattel and sacrificed were 
slaves (i.e., debtor slaves) who were incorrigible; and slaves 
“brought from foreign parts.” We have note of this purchase by 
the Aztec of slaves from abroad for sacrifices, but mot any note 
indicating that slave labor was sought in foreign markets; slavery 
apparently was not important economically." 

All of our informants state positively that there was no heredi- 
tery slavery among the Nahuatl; that the children of slaves were 
free.* In the quasi-hereditary character noted as typical of 
certain types of debtor slavery above, however, it may be seen 
that their generalization is too sweeping, although true, no doubt, 
for the chattel slaves (captives). 

Among the Maya of Yucatan, in contrast to the Nahuatl, only 
socially eminent captives were sacrificed; commoners were en- 
slaved. Moreover, it has been recorded that ‘“‘The children of 
slaves were slaves until they redeemed themselves, or were made 
serfs.” This means that hereditary slavery obtained. Cogolludo, 
a secondary source so far as really pre-European days in Yucatan 
go, whose original sources have been lost, is our only warrant for 
concluding that Mayan slavery was hereditary. He does not state 
specifically, however, whether he means to refer to captives 
(chattel slaves) as well as to the various types of debtor slaves. 


“See especially Gomara. Las Casas, the Anonymous Conqueror, Relacion, 
(in Icazbalceta, Coleccion de Documentos, v. 1); and Sahagan, v. 1, lib. 1; all state 
that a captor had a right if he chose, to keep his captives as slaves, admitting, however 
that sacrifice was usually chosen. The sacrifice of a captive was a personal sacrifice 
: n the part of the captor, the sacrifice, however, being made by the publicly maintained 
priests, at the temple. Motolinia, Carta (in Icazbalceta, v. 1), and Gomara, however, 
insist that all captives were sacrificed; Gomara adds, whimsically, that ‘“‘they no 
longer had to eat, but to be eaten.” It seems to me, in considering the nature of our 
sources, and comparative materials, that one tribe or city varied from another in 
these matters; that a captive was a slave; that in Mexico City all, or virtually all, 
captors, chose the spiritual benefit of sacrifice rather than the material benefit of 
slavery. See also, Sahagin, v. 2, lib. 1, lib. 9. It is Gomara who notes the purchase 
of foreign slaves for sacrifice. 

%It is apparently the quasi-hereditary slavery of debtors and criminals to 
which Sahag&n refers in his work, v. 2, lib. 7. 
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The complexity of the Aztec institution of slavery leads us to 
suspect that Mayan slavery was equally complex, and to be un- 
willing to place much faith in the above-quoted simplicity of 
Cogolludo’s generalization. At any rate, the children of slaves 
appear to have been sometimes, frequently or usually perhaps, 
absorbed into the lower classes." 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF SLAVES IN NORTH AMERICA 
Of the Vancouver Island Nootka tribes, Sproat observes"’ that: 


In a tribe of two hundred men, perhaps fifty possess various degrees of 
rank; there may be about as many slaves; the remainder are independent 
members, less rich as a body than the men of rank, but who live much in 


the same way, the difference in position being noticeable only on public 
occasions. 


The slaves were not evenly distributed property, however. 
For the Clayoquot Nootka specifically Jewitt'® wrote: 


Only the king and chiefs have slaves, the common people being pre- 
vented from holding them either from their inability to purchase them, or, 
as I am rather inclined to think, from its being considered as the privilege 
alone of the former to have them, especially as all those made prisoners 
in war belong either to the king or to the chiefs who have captured them, 
each one holding such as have been taken by himself and his slaves. There is 
probably, however, some distinction in favor of the king, who is always 
commander of the expedition; for Maquinna had nearly fifty, male and female, 
in his house, a number constituting one-half of its inhabitants, comprehending 


those obtained by war and by purchase, whereas none of the other chiefs 
had more than (twelve 


Sproat’s and Jewitt’s notes would indicate that Simpson’s 
estimate that one-third of the total population of the upper north- 


16 Cogolludo, lib. 4, cap. 3. Cf. Helps, Spanish Conquest, 3: 257. The phrase I 
have translated ends,—‘‘hasta que se redemian, 6 se hacian tributarios.”’ 

The limitations on the sale of slaves noted for the Aztecs are not noted for the 
Maya. In Yucatan, if a slave died or ran away soon after his -ale, the purchaser was 
entitled to receive back a portion of the sales price. See Las Casas; Gomara; Herrera, 
Dec. 3, lib. 4, cap. 7; and Cogolludo. 

'7 Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, 117, 1889. 

18 Jewitt, Narrative, 139, 1815. Other evidence indicates that the head chief 
received a differential share of war booty. For context see MacLeod, The Origins of 
the State, 1924, where other notes on Maquinna, the king, and his slaves appear. There 
were about twenty houses and chiefs in the Clayoquot village, with about five hundred 
adult males. Cf. F. Densmore, Makah. Smiths. Misc. Coll., 73: 121, 1924. 
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west coast was slave is, perhaps, rather exaggerated. Censuses 
taken between 1836 and 1846 indicate that at that time the 
percentage of the total population which was slave varied from 
about one-seventh among the southern Tlingit to about as low as 
one-twentieth among the southern Kwakiutl and Oregon coast 
tribes. Of course in the case of weak tribes, continually victims of 
slave raiding by large tribes, there would be few slaves, while 
powerful tribes after a period of successful wars might, perhaps, 
be as much as one-fourth slave, as indicated by Sproat (who lived 
long among the Nootka).'® These proportions make the northwest 
coast tribes of aboriginal America comparable in the economic 
importance of hereditary slavery, with the greater part of early 
colonial America, even with parts of the plantation regions of 
the south! 

What, then, was the economic use of such a large proportion 
of slaves among peoples still in the Stone Age and without agri- 
culture? Jewitt®* writes for the Clayoquot: 

Their slaves . . . . form their most valuable kind of property. These 
are of both sexes being either captives taken by themselves, or purchased 
from the neighboring tribes, who reside in the same house, f« rming, as it 
were, a part of the family, are usually kindly treated, eat of the same food, 
and live as well as their masters. They are compelled at times, however, to 
labor severely as not only are all the menial offices performed by them, such 
as bringing water, cutting wood, and a variety of such things, but they are 
obliged to make the canoes, to assist in building and repairing the houses, 


to supply their masters with fish, and to attend them to war and to fight 
for them. The females are employed principally in manufacturing cloth, 


19 See MacLeod, Slavery in Aboriginal North America. AMERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
ocist, 1925. This earlier paper was merely a study of distribution and its significance. 
For censuses see P. Kane, Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians, 457, 1846; 
Schoolcraft, Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge, 5: 700-701; Curtis, The North Am- 
erican Indian, v. 10, Appendix. 

20 Jewitt, 73. Cf. p. 59. Jewitt was himself a slave for three years. He acted as 
iron armorer for the king, and labored hard at gathering firewood at considerable 
distances from the village. Simpson, Narrative, 1841-42, considered slaves to have 
been cruelly treated. Most slaves on the coast were slaves by birth, he says. Jewitt’s 
last phrase refers to the prostitution of slave women to the crews of American whaling 
vessels. 

On rather large scale manufacturing b, slaves see F. G. Swan, The Makah. 
Smiths. Cont., 10, 1869, citing Gibbs with references to facts of a decade before. 
On slaves as firewood gatherers see also particularly Swanton, Haida Myths. B. A. E. 
Bull., 29: 159, 1905. 
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in cooking and collecting berries, etc., and in regard to food and living con- 
ditions in general have not a much harder lot than their mistresses, the 
principal difference consisting in that these poor and unfortunate creatures 
are considered free to anyone. .... 


Sproat writes”! also of the Nootka, that slaves did mostly 
women’s work, and women’s work he describes as follows: 


The women do all the work of the camps, prepare fur skins, collect roots 
and berries, take charge of the fish upon the canoes reaching the shore, man- 
age the cooling, and prepare food for winter. They also make mats, straw 
hats, and capes, wreaths, and ornamental niceties of grass and of cedar 
fiber. I have met women in autumn at four o’clock in the morning staggering 
under a great burden of cedar bark. 


Of the Chinook of the Colurrbia river, Curtis* noted th: t: 


Male slaves were used mainly to paddle the canoe of the master, and 
in fishing, hunting, and carrying wood; and occasionally as assassin and in 
avenging wrongs. Female slaves were the drudges of the women, digging 
roots, gathering berries, curing fish, and carrying water. 


We may now appreciate the attitude of a Kegarnie chief who 
was asked if he cared to visit America or England: 


He answered “No!” as he considered we were slaves—even our chiefs— 
who were always doing something from necessity, and as we were always at 


21 Sproat. 

* Curtis, 8: 88. For further use of slaves in war, mainly as paddlers of the war 
canoes, however, see Kotzebue, cited in Bancroft, Wild Tribes, 1: 108; Boas, Tsimshian 
Mythology (B. A. E. Ann. Rept., 31:45, 230, 361,400,434). Forfurtherreference toslaves 
going hunting for their masters see Swanton, Haida Myths, 273-274, and Emmons, 
The Tahltan Indians (Univ. of Penn. Publ. Anthr., 4:29,1911). For slaves as paddlers 
of canoes on long trading expeditions, see Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, 434, and, for 
the Aleut, L. Petroff, Alaska (U. S. Census Report, 10th Census, 8: 152). Hill-Tout, 
Salish and Dene, 163, 1907, says of the slaves of the Salish of the coast that “Every 
family of distinction had its own body of slaves, male and female. These did all the 
rough, dirty work, such as keeping the house clean, fetching water, and carrying 
firewood.” Cf. on the same, Boas, The Lkungen. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 570, 1890. 

For slaves used as assassins by their masters see further Simpson, 1: 211, 242, for 
the Tlingit and Tsimshian; and Swanton, Haida Myths, 273-274, for the Haida. 

Slaves were also used as messengers by their noble and chiefly owners. 

Kane, 175, describes the use of his slave by Casenov, a Chinook chief, to ex- 
ecute the desecrator of a grave. 

7 Dunn, Oregon, 193. Sproat, 95: “An active female slave, however, is more 
valued than any wife who does not bring riches or powerful connections, for the slave 
cannot leave the master’s service.” 
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work for a living. “I have slaves,” said he, “‘who hunt for me, paddle me 
in my canoes; and my wives to attend me. Why should I wish to leave?” 

In the agricultural eastern woodlands, where only the non- 
hereditary enslavement of captives obtained, it is unlikely that 
slaves ever formed any very important part of the labor of the 
community. Yet there existed some intertribal trading in slaves, 
and there is little doubt that the value of the slaves bore some rela- 
tion to their surplus production—apart from their prestige value. 
Slaves were used in maple-sugar making, wild rice gathering, fire- 
wood collecting, water carrying, in servile attendance on hunting 
parties, and even in the hunting itself. They served as paddlers 
and carriers for native traders. They also worked in the fields 
and gardens, not alone among the southeastern tribes but among 
the Iroquois. De Soto found captives with feet mutilated (just 
as the Iroquois, even in the eighteenth century, mutilated the 
feet of their slaves), very extensively used in the Southeast as 
farm workers, and much in demand for this purpose.% This, De 
Soto’s party, it would seem, first noted among the Creek: 

What is something remarkable, the Spaniards found in the villages 
which were subject to the lady of Cofaciqui, many slaves—Indians of other 
countries whom those who went hunting and fishing had made prisoners. 
These slaves served to cultivate the lands, and had been very badly treated 
to prevent them from escaping. Some had the tendons of their insteps cut, 
and others that of their heels. 

As on the northwest coast, in the southeast it was considered 
seemly for a chief to be attended by a body of slaves, who, in off 
hours, could serve in the household. Bartram, in 1791, noted that 
the Creek chiefs were attended by enslaved captives. More than 
half a century earlier (1715) a writer® noted for the chief of the 
Coweta Creek that: 


* W. J. Hoffman, The Menominee, 1896; La Hontan, Voyages (2nd ed., 1725), 
1:9; 2, 43,49. Cf. The Jesuit Relations, 63: 77, 1653. 

% Garcilasso, La Florida (B. Shipp’s translation in De Soto and the Conquest 
of Florida, 1891, Dec. 1, lib. 3, cap. 17). Cf. MacLeod, Slavery, and Lawson, Carolina, 
307, on Iroquois use of slaves. Cf. Garcilasso, Dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 2, on Ortiz’ work 
as a slave; also Dec. 2, lib. 1, cap. 11, lib. 2, cap. 7, and lib. 3, cap. 4. for Garcilasso 
on the desire for captives to use them in field labor, and for further notes on tendon 
cutting—which appears to have been general in the southeast. 

% Anonymous French author in Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians. 
B. A. E. Bull. 73: 225, 1924. 
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He has numbers of slaves who are busy night and day cooking food 
for those going and coming to visit him 


In 1540 De Soto’s party noted the same use of enslaved 
captives as attendants among the Creeks and their neighbors. 
E very noble, even when a youth, had his retinue; even, it seems, 
before he had taken captives himself. Natchez nobles, however, 
had certain freemen assigned to them as servitors, instead of 
slaves.?? 


INDIGENOUS AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE 

Slave raiding.—Slave raiding (European influence aside) was 
a practice widespread on the North American northwest coast, 
a region where slavery was of much greater economic importance 
then elsewhere in the Americas. Not satisfied merely with breed- 
ing slaves, or enslaving captives in the ordinary course of wars 
of blood revenge, groups all along the coast and the adjacent 
plateau frequently made offensive war expeditions against weaker 
groups, primarily with the object of getting captives to sell in 
the intertribal slave trade. Hill-Tout writes for the coastal Salish,”* 
for example: 


They made slave raids on one another... .. These wars were usually 
very small affairs and might properly be called forays. Bands of the younger, 
more restless, and more warlike men of the tribes would go off at times in 
their canoes and surprise some distant and unsuspecting settlement, kill 
such men as offered resistance, and carry off the others with the women and 
children and sell them to their wealthier, stay-at-home neighbors. 


Of the Tcilquek in particular?’ he noted that: 


27 See Garcilasso, Dec. 1, lib. 3, cap. 12; lib. 2, cap 23. MacLeod, Origins of the 
State, 85. 

8 Salish and Dene, 164, 1907. 

29 The Halkomelem Tribes. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 357, 1902. Cf. Siciatl, ibid., 
1904. 

W. C. Grant, Vancouver Island. London Geographical Soc. Journ., 27: 296, 1857, 
mentions slave raiding. Jewitt, 121, describes a slave raid on a large scale. Forty canoes 
of the Clayoquot carried five hundred warriors and the party completely destroyed 
a village fifty miles down the coast. Cf. the war party in Sproat, 195. S. Powers, 
The Indians of California (Smith. Cont., 1: 65, 1866), describes the practice of the 


Tolowa of frequently raiding the Yurok with a view to obtaining ransom money for the 
captives. 
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The siam would generally discountenance these forays; but as in evers 
other tribe there were . . . . some restless venturesome spirits. .. . . Some 
times these war parties were never heard of again, being ambushed or slain 
by the way..... The captives they would sell to the more timid and less 
venturous of the tribe, and thus enrich themselves. 


Sproat® writes that the Vancouver Island tribes raided the 
Salish of the Sound, and one another, to sell to the Nootka of 
Cape Flattery (Makah) 


who are great promoters and supporters of this hateful commerce. Being 
comparatively rich and numerous they induce the larger Vancouver tribes 
to attack the small neighboring tribes on their shores and capture persons 
fit for the slave market. Some of the smaller tribes at the north of the island 
are practically regaided as slave-breeding tribes, and are attacked period 
ically by stronger tribes who make prisoners and sell them as slaves. 

We recall that the kidnapping of free persons in time of peace 
in Central America was a serious penal offense, punishable by 
enslavement of the offender and all of his family. No such safe- 
guards surrounded the stranger, apparently, on the northwest 
coast of North America. Kane* writes: 

On the coast a custom prevails which authorizes the seizure and en- 
slavement, unless ransomed by friends, of every Indian met with at any 
distance from his tribe, although they may not be at war with each other. 
This, of course, did not include traders and others on more or less 
official business, and, if Kane had given details, I presume it 
would turn out to appear merely a punishment for trespass. 

Contact with the slave-holding and slave-trading Europeans 
stimulated slave raiding among the natives of the Eastern Wood- 
lands in the early days of European contact. But, there is no 
doubt that slave raiding of a sort obtained here also, indigenously, 
apart from European influences, though it was certainly of less 
moment culturally or economically than on the northwest coast. 
Marquette,” for example, among the Illinois in 1673, before this 
people had made any direct contact with the Europeans, and 
before they had any fur traders among them even, wrote of them 
that: 

3° Sproat, 92. 

Kane, 214-215. 
® Marquette, in Shea, The Discovery of the Mississippi, 32. 
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They are very warlike and formidable to distant nations in the south 
and west where they go to carry off slaves which they make an article of 
trade, selling them at a high price to other nations for goods. 


Grignon’s recollections of this region reached back to about 1690 
and earlier, and are therefore of value in disclosing institutions 
before the day of notable European influence; he writes* of the 
Indians of Wisconsin: 


During the constant wars of the Indians, several of the Wisconsin tribes 
were in the habit of making captives of the Pawnee, Osages, Missouris, and 
even of the distant Mandans, and these were consigned to servitude. I 
know that the Ottawas and Sauks made such captives, but am not certain 
about the Menominees, Chippewas, Pottawattomies, Foxes, and Winnebagos. 
The Menominees, with a few individual exceptions, did not engage in these 
distant forays. They, and probably other tribes, had Pawnee slaves which they 
obtained by purchase from the Ottawas, Sauks, and others, who captured them. 
But I never knew the Menominees to have any by capture, and but few by 
purchase. .... Of the fourteen I have known personally, six were males 
and eight were females, and the most of them were captured while young. 


Among these tribes of the lakes, and later, among the Euro- 
peans of the lake region who made some use of Indian slaves in 
their households, Indian slaves were known generically as Pawnees 
(Panis), although they were in fact of Mandan, Missouri, Osage, 
and other tribal origin, very few of them being actually Pawnees.™ 
This, of course, is very much of the same sort of coincidence by 
which slaves in Europe were called after the racial term Slav. 

The possible economic loss from the running away of slaves 
no doubt had its effect in stimulating the development of the slave 
trade. In the absence of active intertribal trade it would appear 
that those captives who were taken from remoter tribes were more 
likely to be those who would be selected for enslavement than 
for sacrifice; those taken from near-by tribes, even though their 
feet were maimed, would find it much easier to escape home. 
This is indicated, for example, in the fact that, in 1676, the 
Iroquois sacrificed all of the many captives taken from the 
proximate Mahickan tribe, but in the same year fifty captives 


% A. Grignon, Seventy-Two Years Recollection of Wisconsin. Coll. Hist. Soc. 
Wis., 3: 256, 1857. 
* Grignon, 257. 
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taken from a tribe two hundred leagues away were “granted their 
lives because they destine them to work in their fields.’”® 

The trade.—The northwest coast was probably a region of 
much more active and voluminous intertribal trade than any in 
America. Wealthy commoners, as well as chiefs, engaged in the 
trade. In their great forty-foot war and trade canoes they paddled 
hundreds of miles in single trade expeditions. Slaves were one of 
the many commodities carried. A certain amount of intertribal 
trading in slaves was necessary to effect the distribution of those 
taken in raids definitely with the object of selling; on the other 
hand, slave raids were motivated partly by the knowledge that 
the booty could be profitably disposed of in the existing inter- 
tribal slave trade. The principal cause behind the slave trade, 
it would seem, was the desirability of getting captives as far 
away from their homes as possible; first, because if this were not 
effected, the captive’s relatives would constantly attempt his 
recapture, and second, the nearness to home would tend to keep 
the captive restless and eager to run away or to attempt the lives 
of his masters, jeopardizing the safety of the owning tribe.” 

The northwest coast intertribal tradein slaves seemed to follow 
much longer and more regular and deep-cut social channels than 
the trade in other commodities, largely, no doubt, because of the 
preference of flat-head tribes for round-head slaves and vice 
versa*’; possibly, also, for another reason with note of which we 
will conclude our remarks. 

The plateau of Oregon and Washington, and northern Cali- 
fornia were regions marginal to the hereditary slave area of the 
northwest coast. The tribes of these areas being little interested 
in keeping slaves themselves, were always active in raiding their 
neighbors to the east and south to get captives whom they might 
sell to the Chinook in the great intertribal mart at the Dalles on 


% Jesuit Relations, 60: 185, 1676. 

* Swan in The Makah (Smith. Cont.,p. 10, 1867), writes for the Sound tribes that 
“St was said that slaves born in the tribe would be sure not to run away; others attempt 
to escape to their relatives.” Gibbs, 188, points out some of the dangers of holding 
captive those of near-by tribes. See further above, 

37 See, for example, the Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (Washington, 
1857), 327. 
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the Columbia river. The Klamath and Shasta of northern 
California even sold their own children into this slave market—a 
habit which they share with the Ute but in which they are in 
contrast with, say, the Carolina tribes of the East.** The Yakima 
took captives from the Nez Percé; the Modoc and Klamath often 
joined forces to raid the Achomawi of Pit river, and these 
Achomawi became, like the northern Nootka tribes mentioned by 
Sproat, virtually slave-breeding groups, without power to resist 
their aggressors.*® 

Concerning the Chinook, the traders par excellence of all tribes 
below the Tsimshian, Dunn*® writes: 

These Indians deal in slaves purchased from the southern tribes, the 


original kidnappers, and then sell them at a profit to the northern tribes 
who come down to purchase them. 


Strong" writes: 


In olden times the Chinooks dealt very largely in slaves. Trading as 
they did with the inland Indians who were much of the time at war with 
one another and making slaves of their prisoners, and desired a market which 
would take these slaves as far as possible from their native country, the 
Chinook had a fine opportunity to purchase and bring these slaves to the 
coast. These they sold to the tribes both north and south, realizing a hand- 
some profit, and became the wealthiest nation of the region. 


Kane® adds that the Chinook, while usually they brought 
rather than raided, sometimes warred themselves and took 
prisoners. Curtis“ writes of the upper Chinookan tribes that: 

They secured the majority of their slaves from the Wasco and from 
the Klamath, who brought Paiute and Modoc captives to the intertribal 
mart at the Dalles. 

While captives and slaves of north California and the neighbor- 
ing plateau moved down the Columbia river and in general 


88 Cf. Lawson, Carolina, 1715. Gatschet, The Klamath. Smith. Cont., lxii, 1887. 
Kane, 181. Bancroft, Wild Tribes, 436. 

3° Gatschet, 16, 59-60, 62. Lewis, Oregon Tribes. Mem. Am. Anthr. Assn., 154, 
1915. Curtis, 7:14. Francheres, Narrative, 241, 1854. Gibbs, 188. Powers, 254-255, 267. 

Dunn, Oregon, 184, 

“| Wah-Kee-Nah and her People, 1893. 

® Kane, 181. 

* Curtis, 8: 93. 
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northward to the Sound and above, others flowed southward in 
exchange from the Sound.“ Some note of this southward move- 
ment we have already made. 

This reciprocal movement appears also north of the Sound. 
The Kwakiutl raided the “more timid and less war-like Salish 
tribes of the Frazer River delta.”“* Kane“ writes concerning 
Saw-se-na, a Cowichan chief of southeastern Vancouver island, 
that: 


In his young days he took many captives, whom he usually sold to 
the tribes further north, thus diminishing their chance of escaping back 
through a hostile country to their own people, the northern tribes making 
slaves only of those living south of them. 


The Tsimshian appear to have been of great importance as 
middlemen, buying the southern slaves who were sent up from the 
region of the Sound, and selling them to the Haida, who passed 
them on to the Tlingit, the Haida, however, doing some raiding 
on northern Vancouver island on their own account. Ft. Simpson, 
located in Tsimshian territory, was in the center of this mid-coast 
trade activity,*” and the native settlement about there as an 
aboriginal trade mart ranks with the Dalles on the Columbia. 
From the days of discovery by the Russians, it was noticed that 
the tribes of the north, who made use of the labret but did not 
flatten the head, usually had slaves from the south whose heads 
were flattened.* 

It is an interesting commentary on the generally observed fact 
that the tribes of the bleak and barren plateau of northern British 
Columbia and Alaska were innately peaceable and timid, that in 
contrast with the tribes of the plateau of the Oregon region who 
fed the Dalles slave market, these northern Plateau tribes not 
only did not furnish any captives fo the coast markets, but that 
the few slaves they did hold frequently were bought from the 
coast tribes, sometimes, however, in exchange for captives which 
they did take.** The existence, furthermore, among the northern 


“ Gibbs, 188. Swan, Makah, 10, 31; Swan, The Northwest Coast, 166, 1869. 
Boas, Halkomelem. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 526, 1892. Hill-Tout, 163, 1907. 

* Kane, 220. 

47 Niblack, Indians of Alaska. Smith. Rept., 338, 1888. Emmons, 29. Simpson, 127. 
48 W. H. Dall, Native Tribes. Smith. Cont., 427, 1877. 

** Emmons, 29. Simpson, 127. 
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coast tribes of the sib, intertribally and interracially recognized 
as a social tie, making for the redemption rather than the enslave- 
ment of captives, in connection with the failure of the neighboring 
plateau tribes to bring supplies of captives to the coast, no doubt 
tended to make the volume of traffic in northward bound slaves 
greater than that of southward bound slaves. Such is indicated 
more or less definitely in most early observations, and such seems 
to be probable. 


We have already noted the relative insignificance of the slave 
trade in agricultural North America. There appears also to have 
been relatively little in Central America. The town of Azcapuzalco, 
about nine miles from Mexico City (Tenochtitlan), located on 
the site of the former capital of the Tepanecs which was destroyed 
by Nezahualcoyotl, King of Tezcuco, in the fifteenth century, 
was the principal slave mart in the Valley of Mexico. Slaves were 
brought here from all of the provinces of the Nahuatl, a truly 
international mart. Traders took great care to guard their human 
property on the road to the mart, and when exhibited for sale the 
slaves were kept well fed and clothed, and forced to dance and 
look cheerful. One of the three principal groups of the inter- 
national merchant organization of the Nahuatl nations, whose 
headquarters was at Tlatilalco, were the Teyaohualohuan (slave 
traders). The sacrifices made in the month Panquetzaliztli, to 
the god Huitzilopochtli, by the merchant bodies were of slaves 
brought to the market of Azcapuzalco.*° 

For the Maya of Yucatan and Nicaragua, Landa writes of 
Ulua and Tabasco as cities to which slaves were brought from 
great distances, along with other goods, to be exchanged for the 
native cacao and copper money; and Cortez writes as if Acalan 
were a slave mart of some importance.* 

The price of slaves—It is already obvious that aboriginal 
American slaves produced enough for their keep and a surplus 


5 See especially Sahagain, Historia, v. 1, lib. 4; v. 2, lib. 9, on the feasts of the 
merchant guilds. Acosta also speaks of the slave merchants of Cholula. 

5t Landa, 129. 

% In his last letter to the Emperor. (See Mac Nutt’s translation.) 
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besides. The prices paid for them would roughly indicate the 
value of their surplus. Swan® said that about 1860 the prices of 
slaves varied from twenty to one hundred blankets or their 
equivalent-the standard blanket at that time being equivalent to 
five dollars in the American money then obtaining currency 
through the American fur trade. Some slaves brought a 
price greater than this equivalent of five hundred dollars, “and 
not infrequently a valuable canoe is added to the bargain.” 
Dunn™ says that here the most highly prized slave would be one 
who was “‘a full-grown, athletic slave who is a good hunter.”” In 1879 
Euro-American suppression of slave raiding and slave trading, 
successful in a measure, made slaves scarce among the Indians, 
and a good slave then among the Haida would bring two hundred 
blankets, the trade equivalent of one thousand dollars. Some 
indication of the nature of price variation is in Gatschet’s note 
that at the Dalles in 1857 a California captive woman would sell 
for five or six Cayuse ponies; a boy, for one pony. This price for 
slaves at the Dalles would increase as they passed down the 
Columbia and northward along the coast to their ultimate con- 
sumer. Sproat writes that on the coast each powerful tribe insisted 
on acting as middlemen between adjacent tribes and taking a 
profit for their function; therefore “‘the price of a slave increases at 
each stage as he is conveyed along the coast to the best market.’’®” 

The data available on prices in connection with the data on the 
percentage of the slaves to the total population, distinctly suggest that 
slavery on the northwest coast among the natives was of nearly 
as much economic importance to them as was slavery to the 
plantation regions of the United States before the Civil War. 


® Swan, Northwest Coast, 166. Cf. Emmons, 29. 

% Dunn, 184. Cf. Sproat, 91-92 of appreciation in the price of slave women 
consequent on their use in prostitution to the whites. 

'$ Dawson, Queen Charlotte Islands. Smith. Cont., 132, 1879. 

% Gatschet, p. lx; cf. Curtis, 7: 191. Horses were scarce and valuable in the region 
at that time 

57 Sproat, 92. Cf. on all the above, Kane, 236, 239; Jewitt, 63; Curtis, 9: 91. It 
is necessary to take account of the fluctuations in the value of native shell money and 
in the difference of value of different length dentalia in a fathom. 
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Incredible as this may seem, it seems very definitely indicated by 
all the facts. 

As we might expect, due in part to the fact that in agricultural! 
North America the progeny of slaves were free, the slender data 
available on prices indicates that slaves were of considerably less 
value than on the northwest coast.** 


WHARTON SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


58 Cf. Grignon, 257; Landa, 129; La Salle in Swanton, Indian Tribes of The Lower 
Mississippi (B. A. E. Bull. 43: 261, 1911). Among the Menominee a slave woman was 
worth one hundred dollars in Grignon’s time. Among the Aztec a self-sold debtor 
slave was worth twenty mantels, which were worth one load of cotton cloth. 
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CHRISTMAS FIESTAS OF THE CUPENO 
By PAUL LOUIS FAYE 
INTRODUCTION 


HE following notes were jotted down, somewhat at random, 

while among the Cupefio, about Christmas, 1919. The 

author’s object on that trip was to secure linguistic data. 
Nevertheless he was out on the grounds practically every time 
some feature of the fiesta was in progress and found it difficult 
not to make a memorandum of what he saw. Little attempt was 
made to gain additional information about the fiesta. As native 
traits in the culture of the Cupefio are disappearing very fast, 
it is doubtful if these fiestas will ever be given again—these notes 
are published, however incomplete and fragmentary they may be. 
Here is the specimen, as found. 

The Cupefio are a small branch of the Shoshonean-speaking 
peoples of southern California. Their closest affiliations lie with 
the Serrano and the Cahuilla, neighboring tribes. Their former 
habitat was in the foothills below the San Jacinto range, at Kupa 
(Warner’s ranch). In‘1903 they were removed to Pala, their pres- 
ent location, near San Luis Rey mission. Their population to-day 
does not exceed 200 souls. Intermarriage with whites and Mexi- 
cans is frequent. 

THE First Fiesta 

We arrived at Pala, a few days before Christmas, on the 21st 
or the 22nd. That very night they told us at the Agency that the 
Indians were starting a fiesta. It was to be held at the house of 
one of the “party” chiefs. Party is the natives’ English for our 
technical clan. We were there at 8.00 p.m. In the yard, at the 
rear of the chief’s house, an empty space had been converted into 
a wamkic. This means in Cupefio the enclosure where, of old, 
chiefs used to gather the members of their parties. The wamkic 
there consisted largely of canvas walls reaching to a height of 
about eight feet above the ground. The pieces of canvas, old tents 
and wagon covers, were supported by a frame made of light 
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lumber, fairly straight sticks, and inch-wide water pipes. Benches 
and a few chairs had been provided. They were disposed to form 
a sort of V, the apex being occupied by the chief and another man. 

The chief did not seem to officiate in any capacity. The active 
officer of the ceremony was the man at his side whom we heard 
referred to as the kutvé’va’ac, that is, “the one who is over the 
fire,”’ the fire-tender, as the Cupefio themselves translated it for me. 
Between the branches of the V already described, there was a 
bonfire. The duties of the fire-tender consisted primarily in keep- 
ing that fire blazing. He used a shovel to move the logs. In olden 
times it was a long, straight stick. He also made speeches and led 
in the invocation that took place after each dance. When the 
Indians were still at Kupa, in the mountains, that same individual 
used frequently to officiate in the absence of the priest. If the 
priest was not there on Sunday to say mass, he would gather the 
Indians around the cross before the chapel and recite prayers for 
them. He also baptized and buried in a sort of officious way. He 
was really instrumental in organizing the ceremonies witnessed 
and stood up for the old ways. I remember seeing him run about 
from house to house, getting the women to cook food for the fiesta. 
Once, a woman refused to make the bread he asked for. He had 
brought the flour to her. Upon being refused he simply scattered 
all the flour outside and left with a well-tempered show of indig- 
nation. The younger generation seemed to think that really he 
overdrew a bit the note of unction and indulged himself in sancti- 
monious activities. He was the last among them to serve the fire 
in the ceremonial way. 

To return to the scene of the fiesta, in addition to the benches, 
there were other seats in the shape of boxes and low stools, dis- 
posed on the opposite side of the fire. These were occupied by 
women. Only men sat on the benches. The space between them 
and the fire was the dancing ground. There were seats provided 
for the singers at the end of the branches of the V formed by the 
benches. There were three singers, an old man, the chief of another 
party, who sat on a chair, and two women on low boxes. 

THE MEN’s DANCE 


When we entered the wamkic the ceremony was in progress. 
Four men and a leader were engaged in dancing. They went in 
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single file, clockwise. Then they formed themselves in a platoon, 
two abreast and two deep, and for a while danced in front of the 
singers. Then they stopped. The singing stopped before they did, 
very abruptly. Then the dancers finished, in a sort of anti-climax 
to the singing, with deep sighs, almost suppressed grunts. Their 
step was on a sort of three-beat rhythm with strong thesis on the 
right foot. We counted four rounds of this. 

After the last round of this dance a short speech was delivered 
by the fire-tender. He ended it with four deep exclamations, as 
though calling, and two deep sighs accompanied by an upward 
motion of his hand to the sky. 

Tobacco was provided for the guests and participants. It was 
circulated in a saucer with mais paper. It is not well to use your 
own tobacco, I was told. It would be like bringing one’s food to a 
house when you have been invited to dinner. 

Dancing was resumed shortly afterwards. This was led by 
another man who donned a headdress of owl-feathers, consisting 
of a crown and two tufts, one on each side. The evolutions were 
similar to thcse we had witnessed in the first performance. The 
men danced clockwise and regularly formed themselves into a 
close platoon before the end of each accompanying song. First it 
began with five men; they were seven when it ended. I counted 
thirteen rounds. In a dance by the women I observed subsequently 
they also danced thirteen rounds. 

The leader was very energetic, stepping in front of the singers, 
clapping his hands to excite them apparently to sing more loudly. 
He made set motions with his hands to the right and to the left, 
holding his arms rather close to his body. The individual step was 
the same as in the past performance. This again ended with a 
short speech from the fire-tender and the four yells and two sighs. 

Then the women and most of the men left. Where the women 
had sat remained a collection of lard-buckets. These contained 
food. In olden times, of course, baskets were used. These buckets 
were taken by one of the men into the house. The food was to be 
cooked and eaten the net day in the afternoon. Men and women 
participate in that repast. It took place in the wamkic in the open. 
A few men only remained sitting around the fire. They spoke 
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little and low. They smoked. We stayed a little while longer and 
left about half past nine. They bade us good-night. 


THE SECOND FIESTA 


A few days afterwards, about New Year’s time, a second fiesta 
was given. The “boys” of the town had raised money among 
themselves, bought a beef and other food, hired two women to 
cook and two men to help, and made arrangements with a man 
to convert an unoccupied house of his into a hall of festivities. 
The dancing-ground was at the rear of the house. The wamkic 
intimacy was again secured through an improvised canvas en- 
closure. It completely surrounded the dancing-ground except 
for two entrances managed on either side of the house. 

While the fiesta lasted, food was served to the guests at noon, 
in the evening and at midnight. The guests were formally invited 
to sit down and eat by one of the chiefs. 

On the first night they danced in the same fashion as at the 
preceding fiestas. When the dancing was over, one of the chiefs, 
a very old man who had the reputation of knowing more songs 
than anyone else, took his turtle-shell rattle and began to sing. 
He intoned a song;.the others took it up after him. A good many 
people remember songs, but they do not know how to start them. 
Not the words, but the music fails them. I left shortly after the 
old chief had started, as they told me it would be in no wise dif- 
ferent from what I had observed on the preceding nights. 

THE WoMEN’s DANCE 

The next day, about 11:00 p.m., I heard that the women were 
having a dance of their own. In the wamkic, on the dancing- 
ground, I found six old women, “‘las viejas,”’ plus two middle-aged 
ones conspicuous in high-heeled shoes, arrayed in a half-circle in a 
corner, singing and dancing. They sang in a low tone and danced 
in very sober fashion, without moving about much, merely raising 
themselves on their toes,—rather a spiritless performance. This 
dance is called the pinaxwa. They used to perform it also at the 
girls’ initiation ceremony, presumably with appropriate songs. * 

I was invited to luncheon with the crowd. We had meat with 
cold gravy, potatoes, pie, stewed fruit, and coffee. There was very 
little animation among the guests. Conversation was at a low ebb. 
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In the afternoon there was dancing by the men. They danced 
in single file and at the end formed themselves in a platoon as on 
previous occasions. They danced anti-clockwise. Seven men par- 
ticipated. One of them acted the clown, walking in the ashes and 
pretending to fall over himself. The crowd was amused. An 
enthusiastic old chap danced barefoot. As religious fervor reached 
its pitch there was a gradual doffing of coats. 


THE DANCE BEFORE THE FIRE 


About eight o’clock in the evening I was again at the dancing- 
ground. The men danced for about an hour and a half. Their 
formations did not vary in any respect from those observed on the 
preceding nights. After an intermission of about half-an-hour, one 
of the men, a jovial-looking old Luisefio with the reputation of a 
gambler and a rake, took the rattle. A few quips passed between 
him and the crowd. He began to sing. Then the women came in. 
He urged them to come. They came dancing, back and forth, 
facing the fire, leaning toward the fire, eager and yet afraid to 
come. They came with knees slightly bent, their arms extended, 
their hands prone, in prolongation of their arms, as though they 
were going to dip into the fire. Their faces were lighted from below 
in the crude, artificial way of the stage. They came to the edge of 
the fire, hopped five or six times to the right, as many times to the 
left, then they rotated in a quarter of a circle toward the left. 
While describing this motion they stopped three times and each 
time, in falsetto, sang, eh! These punctuating calls came out in 
quick succession, eh! eh! eh! filling a single measure, so to speak. 
First one woman came out toward the fire. They all cheered. 
Then other women joined her. They formed a line of about five 
or six tapering into little girls with pigtails. 

The author distinctly remembers young married women taking 
part in that dance. It was not ascertained whether this was in any 
way a girls’ dance. A similar women’s dance was witnessed in 
Arizona, among the Tonto, I believe, by Miss Freire-Marreco. I 
am unable to trace her paper. Her account of the dance, very 
spiritedly written, left a distinct impression of the element of daring 
involved for the girls in coming out before the fire. If I remember 
well, only unmarried women took part in the dance. 
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SEEING THE DAWN 


That night, the singing and the dancing lasted till about one 
o’clock. Then the people began to sidle away. Only a few men 
remained together with the old women who sang for them. Most 
of the men were still seated on a bench, facing the fire, half dozing. 
There also stayed with us a woman who had come from Temecula 
to play peon and was disappointed in her expectations, for no game 
had been arranged for that year. The three women singers were 
huddled up all in a heap, on the customary low stools. They kept 
going to the fire to get shovelfuls of burning coals to replenish the 
little braseros they had scooped out of the ground in front of them 
This kept us mildly awake, each attending to his own little fire. 
Men and women alike smoked cigarettes. This somnolent inter- 
mission, the dead part of the night, lasted till about 2:30 p.m. 

Then one of the men who was got up in a curious combination 
of straw hat, Prince Albert coat and overalls, pulled out a deer- 
hoof rattle, and the singing began anew. In the state of reduced 
wakefulness in which I was myself I found it surprisingly easy to 
fasten my attention on the words that composed their songs. 
These seemed to consist of two short verses repeated with varying 
stressing of the syllables. The framework, one felt, was music; 
the words were woven about it. What determined the end of a 
song from the point of view of the music, I cannot tell. They gave 
however the impression of a well-knit unit, with balance and a 
certain sense of climax or necessary close at the end. The man 
who sang knew his melody. There seemed to be no improvisation. 
Sometimes a man went uninterruptedly through a series of songs. 
When a man started a song, the others would listen for a while; 
then, having caught the lilt, they chimed in. This lasted till day- 
light when the o'd women left. The coming of dawn was duly 
noticed. Then they stopped, they finished their cigarettes, and 
the party broke up. 

They call that custom of s-ending a “white night’? ama- 
neciendo in their Spanish. A good many of the songs sung on that 
night evoke mythical phases of the creation of the world. These 
songs are the property of clans. 
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PUTTING OUT THE FIRE 


The next night, I was told, there would be “big doings’’; they 
would “put out the fire.” I came while the Reservation police 
officer, a native, was making a speech. The tenor of it was that 
the old ways were good for the old people, but the younger people 
had better think about something else. Men ought to attend to 
their fields, the women stop gossiping. The gesture was intended 
to be impressive. The party chiefs st»cd behind the speaker. The 
fire-tender stood a little apart, leaning on his huge fire-stick. 

Then they “put out the fire.’ In the first round men and 
women formed a circle holding hands. I could not analyze their 
step. They merely ran in a lateral direction. They seemed to 
wind around the fire like a band. They formed a closed circle. 
They went around four times, alternating, now in the clockwise, 
now in the anti-clockwise direction. Only the old women sang. 
The men gave out a sort of muffled grunt. 

Again, the second time the men and the women danced. They 
went around with alternate motions of their right and left arms 
towards the fire. While doing this they swung their bodies. 

Only the men took part in the third round, the fire-tender 
leading them. They went around the fire with a winding motion. 
They wound and unwound twice each way. When they had got 
very close to the fire, at the last winding, they squatted on their 
haunches and put their hands on the burning logs. They went 
through this with grunts and shouts of contained excitement all 
the time. They were supposed to put out the fire. They kept 
slapping off the crust of glowing embers on the logs. The result 
was unconvincing. One of the men almost fainted. His relatives 
ran up to him, rather excitedly. The next day he was careful to 
assure me that he had not fainted. 

Then the old women sang and danced for a little while. This 
was followed by the men’s singing. The crowd was already dis- 
persing. 

CONCLUSION 


These are only snapshots. They illustrate, I believe, the 
gradual conversion of these Indian communities to a type of social 
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life comparable to that of the village in southern Europe. The 
village fiesta is fast superseding the old type of festivity based on 
the exchange of courtesies between clans. Spanish and Catholic 
factors are no doubt at work. Parish consciousness, equal standing 
before the Agent, common schooling of children, all these forces 
are breaking up the old party spirit. This process is going on. 
Ethnologically, it is far from negligible. Reconstructions of the 
past are indispensable, but only as a background for the study of 
culture in its incessant, ever contemporaneous manifestations. 
They are only a means to an end, which is knowledge. Among the 
Cupefio we have an unusual case. Acceleration in social trans- 
formations has been promoted by the forcible way in which they 
were wrenched from their former habitat. The ethnologist seldom 
gets a chance to see an experiment in social disorganization under 
similar conditions of concreteness. A remarkable case, as phy- 
sicians would say, and the patient dying. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE OJIBWA OF 
SOUTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


By PAUL RADIN 


Prefatory note-—The following notes were written down in text by an Ojibwa 
Indian not far from Sarnia, Ontario. They were translated by Mr. Edwin Maness. 
No change of any kind has been introduced by the editor. They originally were in- 
corporated in a fairly extensive text, the major portion of which has been published 
in a previous number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (n.s., 26: 491-530, 1924) 
under the title of “Ojibwa Chit-chat.” 


CHILDHOOD 


/V? MING.—When a child is born the man and woman pre- 
pare some food and call for his relatives and for some old 

man to give a name to it. The old man lifts up the child and 
says, “This boy, I name before you. Thus shall he be called in 
the future by all men and women.” 

When a girl is born the man and woman prepare some food and 
call his relatives and an old woman that she may give her a name. 
Then the old woman lifts up the little girl and says, “This little 
girl I name So-and-so before you. Thus she shall be called by 
men and women.” 

When the child who was given a name by the old man is one 
year old, that is when (we say) his time is up, he (the child) takes 
a special kind of a stick, a stick that has some fire on it, and waves 
it toward the south. The child who was given a name invites his 
relatives and the old man who had named it. On this stick all 
kinds of things are hung—tobacco, ribbons, leggings, and a belt. 
All these things are presented to the old man. 

Early childhood and fasting —After the child stops nursing, 
the teeth begin to grow. When it is five years old a tooth comes 
off. Then the parents say to the child, “Rub some charcoal on to 
your teeth and run around the house once; then throw the charcoal 
towards the west and your tooth towards the east and then another 
tooth will come out.” 

The parents say to the child, “This winter you must fast so 
that you may find out what is going to happen to you in the 
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future. For ten days you must not eat anything and you must 
not drink water. If you obey all that is told you during the fasting, 
you will be blessed. On the other hand if you eat anything during 
your fasting, the one who is out in the woods (i.e., the bogey) will 
see you and no (spirit) will come to bless you.”’ 

The child does as his parents have told him and then when he 
has finished his ten days’ fasting an old man who understands 
something about fasting asks the child, “What did you dream of?” 
The child answers, ‘I dreamt that a man came to me and said, 
‘I give you this so that you may know anything you want to find 
out’ and(he also said) ‘You will also be able to bring your enemy 
where you are.’ This is all he told me.” Then the old man says, 
“Thank you. This boy will be a conjuror.” 

When a little girl is past ten years, that is when her people 
begin to love her. An older woman takes her to a (hidden) place 
and builds her a little tent where she is to stay for one month. 
During that time she will not see anyone except her mother. No 
man must pass near this little tent until the month is up. Then 
she may be seen again. 


MARRIAGE 


When an Indian is going to marry, the chief orders a kind of 
swinging tent to be built in a tree. When the new moon comes up 
that is the time they will marry. All the people living around come 
to the place so that they may see the two who are going to marry. 
When the time has arrived all those who have come see the two 
people get married. The two who are going to get married climb 
up into the swinging tent and they get married inside the tent, 
there before all these people. 


DEATH 


When a man or woman dies, then the widow or widower stays 
with her or his parents-in-law and puts on clothes that are ragged. 
They put down their hair and it hangs down for one year. Never 
will the man or woman comb the hair during that time nor will 
they comb it till their time of mourning is over. Then, at that 
time, the man or woman leaves the tent of the parents-in-law. 
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When a person dies all that he owns is put into the grave, and 
the one who has died leaves and goes where the dead people go, 
towards the west. The individual who has lost a loved one, feeds 
him frequently, putting the food as well as some tobacco in the 
fire. 

MEDICINES 


When an Indian makes medicine, he gets up early in the morn- 
ing, takes tobacco and a pipe and smoking he says, “This medicine 
which I am going to make shall be blessed.’’ Then he goes towards 
the east. He goes there and travels in the direction in which the sun 
goes, until he has gathered all the different medicines that are 
used. Then this medicine is good. The Indian who understands 
this medicine, can cure the people. He is always willing to give 
it to them. 

Those who know much about medicines are able to make a 
medicine which will enable them to have fire come out of their 
mouth. After this medicine is finished, the man takes it and blows 
it into his hands and feet. Then he goes out at night and walks 
around. He puts medicine around his belly. Then he walks around 
and fire comes out of his mouth. No one is powerful enough to 
confront such a person. 

When an Indian knows much about medicine he puts it in 
some place he thinks is beautiful. He thinks very much of his 
medicine. He also puts some silver in it and he uses it in different 
ways—for hunting, for fishing, etc. It is used at night. 

When he goes visiting he uses medicine. Indeed it is good for 
everything. He also uses it on other Indians. He may, for in- 
stance, say something in a crowd. Then all the people who listen 
to him will be happy. 


HuNTING 


When an Indian is going to hunt he prepares his hunting- 
medicine and when he is about to start, he puts the medicine in the 
fire the night before and also in the morning. As soon as he kills 
a deer, he immediately gets the blood and throws it towards the 
east, the south, the north, and west, and he says as he throws the 
blood, ‘‘All birds do I feed.” 
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FISHING 


When an Indian is going to kill fish he makes a spear and goes 
around the river looking for fish. He also prepares fishing- 
medicine. He kills many fish. He goes fishing when the blue- 
berries are ripe, for it is at that time that the sturgeon come out 
into the shallow water. Then it is that the man tells the people, 
“Tomorrow I shall go out to kill fish and whoever wants any 
can come out with me.” So the next morning he goes out and kills 
the fish and the people go with him and return with all the fish 
they can carry. 

PLANTING 


The Indian plants corn, beans, and squashes in the summer- 
time. He also kills white-fish. It is the woman who cleans them 
and dries them. The spawn of the white-fish are put into a kettle, 
and in this she prepares her bread. 

The man kills deer and the woman cleans the meat and tans 
the hide. In this way the latter prepares for the making of the 
clothes, leggings, moccasins, and the thread that they use in the 
wintertime to make snowshoes. 


FIRE MAKING 


When an Indian wishes to make fire he goes and looks for a 
beech tree, and that is where he finds the stick. Then he looks for 
a cedar tree. Then he takes a piece of the cedar and bores a hole 
in it and that is where he places the beech stick—there in the hole 
of the cedar. He also places a little piece of the cedarwood there 
and thus the piece of beech is wedged in. Then he twirls the beech 
stick around fast so that the beechwood begins to catch fire. 


TRAVELLING 


When an Indian goes visiting and he has to paddle through a 
lake he gets ready in the following way. In the morning when 
he is to leave, he takes some tobacco with him and throws it into 
the lake saying, “Today it shall be calm.” And when they are 
actually leaving and proceeding slowly along, the one who steers 
says, ‘““My paddle, I hit the lake. All right, blow us manénég 
(a fish).”” So then they leave. 
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When an Indian wishes to travel in the wintertime before 
leaving he prepares his tent. He always takes his tent along with 
him. He boils some basswood bark and when it is boiled down 
he dries it and when it is dry he cuts it into strings and twists it. 
Then he makes it any length he desires. Then he gathers up some 
of the bulrushes and when they are dry he ties them up in a line 
until he thinks he has enough for one tent. Then he gathers some 
birchbark, enough to make a tent. 

Then they leave. When people travel in the winter, one 
carries the tent and the others carry all the things they use. When 
they settle down at any place, some cut the vertical poles for the 
tent. Then they cover the top and throw the birchbark around it. 
They make the beds inside the tent. Then some make the fire 
and the tent becomes quite warm. 

If a man who can run fast wishes to go after anything a long 
ways off, and if he has to travel on ice, he gets two deer shoulder 
blades and bores a hole in each, so that he can tie them to his feet 
securely. Then he says, “T’ll leave now and go far away.” He goes 
very fast. When he says he will return, the people go to look for 
him. They would see him far off. Soon he returns and brings 
what he had gone after. 


SWIMMING BLADDERS 


When an Indian is going to swim across a river or lake or bay, 
he uses life-savers. These he gets from a large fish. When he gets 
them, he ties them around half-way on his body and then he goes 
into the water, across the river or lake. He does not sink and 
always returns with that which he went after. These life-savers 
helped the Indians a great deal. 


PREPARATION OF Foop 


1. Sugar-making—When an Indian is going to make sugar 
he first makes the sugar-making medicine. In the morning when 
the sap begins to run, he walks around the whole sugar-camp, 
leaving from the east, and he walks around until he returns to 
the place from which he had started. He never allows any person 
to drink from the sap. When he boils the sap down he marks his 
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kettle, saying, “Well, that will be the depth of it in the pail.” 
Then he takes the pail off. 

2. Cooking——When an Indian is out hunting and finds that 
he has no kettle for boiling his meat in, he takes the stomach 
(bladder?) of an animal and fastens it to a stick. Then he gets 
four sticks and puts them up in the ground. Then he starts a fire. 
He puts a little stick across the fire and takes the branch of a tree 
and twists it into the shape of a circle. On this he hangs the 
stomach (bladder?) of the animal. He pours water into it, meat 
and potatoes. Thus does he cook his meat in that stomach 
(bladder?). 

Raccoon meat is also cooked. He first hangs the raccoon near 
the fire and there he also hangs a knife. The hair of the raccoon 
is not removed when put into the pail and it comes off after the 
raccoon has been boiled for some time. The raccoon is kept 
boiling till it is fully cooked. 

3. Bread-making—When an Indian wants to make bread and 
has no soda he gets a certain snake and cuts it up in the water. 
Then he puts the water to one side until it gets clear. Then he 
pours it out and makes the bread. He bakes it, and then the bread 
rises more than it does with soda. 

If he has no salt he gets some water and boils it down until he 
gets the salt. 

4. Preparation of corn—When an Indian wants to make a 
(corn) pounding mill he looks around for a tree that will suit him. 
When he finds one, he cuts the tree edge off and makes a fire in 
the center. He burns the tree until it is the size of the borer. Then 
he looks around for a straight tree which is suitable for making 
a pounding stick. When he gets the pounding stick good and 
smooth he pours the corn in the mill and begins pounding. 

After the corn has been pounded he takes the corn out and 
blows all the chaff away from the flour. Then he takes the flour 
of the corn and puts it in the pot to boil until it is almost cooked. 
Then he takes the pail off and says, ‘Already I have made the 
corn soup. Come ail and eat it.”” Then all come and eat the soup. 

When he wishes to boil some corn he puts meat in a pail and 
adds corn. This he then boils. After the meat and corn have 
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boiled together for some time he takes the food out and drains 
the corn. Then he puts it on again until it is sufficiently cooked. 


Various USES OF THE BEAR 


During the winter the Indian kills a bear and prepares grease 
out of its fat. This grease is used in the summertime. Out of its 
hide he makes blankets. But it is on deerskin that he lies. (After 
they have cooked all the bear meat, they look for some basswood 
strings and boil them. After they are well-boiled they leave them 
outside to dry. Then they tie them together on the inside and 
they paint some red, yellow, and some black. Thus they make 
beautiful bags.) 

MAKING OF CLOTHES 


When an Indian is going to make his clothes he looks for 
slippery-elm bark and when he finds it he peels off the bark. Thus 
he makes his thread. He makes it just the size he desires. Then 
he makes a needle. He gets a little bone from a deer’s leg and 
bores a hole in it. This he whittles down till it is a little smaller. 
Then he threads it and sews his clothes and moccasins. 


WEATHER PROGNOSTICATION 


How an Indian knows what kind of a summer he is going to 
have: if the first thunderclap is isolated then he says, “‘Well, it 
is hopeless. It is going to be a bad summer. There’s going to be 
war, sickness, etc.’’ Then he starts to make medicine and takes 
great care every day. He is also very careful about his children. 
They are kept indoors as soon as the sun sets. No one speaks 
after that time. The next morning (after the single thunderclap), 
the old person gets up very early and sweeps all around the house, 
starting from the door. Then the children can go out. 

How an Indian knows what kind of a summer he is going to 
have: when the first peal of thunder comes in the spring and it 
turns into a great storm and if the robin is around at the time, the 
man says, “It’s going to be a good summer. There will be no 
famine nor sickness. The crops will grow well and there will be 
plenty of blueberries and plenty of honey and tobacco.” So, 
therefore, the Indians will be happy and glad. They gather 
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together, young and old. The young men play games and so do 
the young women while the old people sit down and smoke, 
looking at their young ones. 

How an Indian knows whether it is going to be warm or cold: 
he looks up into the sky and watches the stars and he says, 
“Tomorrow it will be cold.”’ So the next day it will be cold. Other- 
wise it would be hot. 


FLUTE MAKING 


When an Indian wants to make a flute he looks for some red- 
cedar and cuts a piece off. This he whittles down and when he gets 
it into the desired shape he rubs it down with sturgeon’s brains 
and puts it some place to dry. When it is real dry he blows upon 
it and it sounds good. He blows it just as he likes to. 


How RELATIVES BEHAVE 


When an Indian runs short of anything and sees that his 
relatives have plenty, he thinks of his totem, for the one who has 
much may be of the same totem, the bear, for instance. The 
needy person goes to the house of the rich one taking a bearskin 
with him. When he reaches his destination he throws the bearskin 
over to the rich (relative) saying, ‘He is very poor, your totem.” 
So the man who has plenty gives the poor one clothes and food. 


SICKNESS 


When a man is sick he tells his wife, “I think I shall hire a 
conjuror.” The conjuror arrives and says, “Prepare the tent, 
your little sticks, and also the canvas to go around it.” Then the 
conjuror enters the tent. Then the manitos arrive, the little 
things, the skunk, the beaver, and the turtle. The turtle goes 
after the person who was going to kill the sick man and when 
brought before the conjuror, the latter says, “Leave this man 
alone, for if you do not, you will be killed.” 


CANOE MAKING 


When an Indian wants to make a canoe he gathers some birch- 
bark and some cedarbark in order to make the ribs of the canoe. 
Then he uses the cedarbark to tie the ribs up and then he puts on 
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the birchbark. After he gets it all done he puts on the birchbark. 
Then he boils down the bark, chops it up fine, and puts it on the 
part of the boat where the seams are. In this way the canoe will 
not leak and will go very fast, both when one paddles and when 
one puts on a sail. 

WARPATH 


When an Indian goes on a warpath he calls for a feast and 
kills a dog and boils it. Only those who know many medicines 
are allowed to eat the dog. Those who know few are not allowed 
to partake of it. Such a person will not dance, nor will he be taken 
on a warpath. Only those who know many medicines go. At this 
feast they find out who are the brave men. 

When the Indians are about to leave for the warpath, all the 
brave men have a dance. They all have their tomahawks with 
them. They dance before the sun for ten days. Before they leave 
they each take a spoonful of “‘soup,”’ consisting of deer meat boiled 
down, and also a spoonful of smoked corn, boiled down. Then, 
for five days they will not be hungry nor thirsty. All they will 
do is fight. 

The women who stay at home dance, saying, ““My husband 
shall return and the children must not cry until the time for their 
return is up.”” Then when the men return, they all have a dance. 


DANCES 


A man wishes to give a dance for the women. He makes a drum 
and also two moccasins with beads on them. The leggings likewise 
have beads. He gets some ribbons. Four women put these things 
on and then the man makes them dance. He sings and he beats 
the drum while the women dance. These women look fine when 
they dance. 

When a man wishes to give a dance for the men then they 
put on new moccasins, leggings, anklets, and have feathers on 
theirhead. They carry a tomahawk. The man who is making them 
dance sings and beats the drum and those who dance look fine. 
The sound of the bells on their ankles sounds well. 

The man who is making them dance has them dance the dog- 
dance. They look fine at this dance. 
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Then the man makes them dance the snake-dance. He sings 
and shakes the rattle and the men who dance the snake-dance 
look fine. Then the man who is having these people dance says 
to those who are looking on, “Whoever wants to be smart, I will 
make him dance the way a pipe dances.” So he hands a person a 
rattle and sings and beats the drum very slowly until he again 
changes the song and sings faster. Then the man starts to dance 
and holds the pipe against his back and shakes himself a good deal. 
His loins move a good deal. The men who watch him laugh 
greatly. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLF,, TENNESSEE 


NOTES ON THE DEPOPULATION OF 
ABORIGINAL AMERICA 


By MAURICE G. SMITH 


HEN James Mooney died he left unfinished the bulletin 
on the aboriginal population of America which he had 
promised us,' and on which he had spent many years of re- 
search. However, a briefer statement embodying the chief results of 
his careful investigation, prepared by him about twenty years ago, 
has recently (February, 1928) been published by the Smith- 
sonian Insititution.2? In a preface, Dr. J. R. Swanton tells us 
regretfully that little can be expected in the future from the 
notes which constitute the greater part of the material left by 
Mr. Mooney on this important subject. 
But, as Dr. Swanton says, 
Mr. Mooney’s work does, however, supply a want long felt by students 
of the American Indian: a set of detailed figures that give an approximate 
understanding of the relative strength of the several tribes, an understanding 


of the Indian population of the region taken as a whole, and the approximate 
losses and gains of both. 


Some 268 tribal groups (and in many instances allies and 
associates have of necessity been put together) are classified in nine 
geographical divisions in the United States. Only in the case of 
California is a tribal, list omitted and a total given alone; but 
this deficiency has been remedied by Dr. Kroeber’s statistics.’ 
Two estimates of population are given by Mr. Mooney for each 
tribal group in the United States, Canada, Alaska, and Green- 
land: (1) at the time of their first disturbance by white civili- 
zation; and (2) in 1907. For each section there is a discussion of 
the principal causes for the decrease of the Indians and in a 
few cases also, for the increase in numbers. It is needless to say, 
of course, that there is a good bibliography. 


1 Handbook of American Indians. B. A. E., Bull. 30, 2: 287. 

? The Aboriginal Population of America North of Mexico. Smith. Misc. Coll., 
80, no. 7. 

* Handbook of the Indians of California. B. A. E., Bull. 78: 880-891, 1925. 
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In going over this valuable material with my students I have 
had occasion to select for emphasis certain items which are in- 
cluded in the large body of figures printed and to retabulate 
some of the statistics. What I have done by no means exhausts 
the possibilities of Mr. Mooney’s material. For example: by 
giving us an idea of the size of the tribes this paper sheds light on 
some phases of their organization. Furthermore, while one must 
beware of placing too much reliance on a term like f#ibe, which 
has and has had a vague and shifting meaning, nevertheless I 
believe that it is not entirely due to the method of collecting the 
statistics that we find certain areas characterized by groups much 
larger or smaller than in other regions. 

It should be pointed out that the figures given in this post- 
humous essay are almost identical, so far as totals go, with those 
given by Mooney in the Handbook article on Population, published 
in 1910, but written, of course, earlier; perhaps about the same 
time as this essay.‘ 

Handbook Essay 


Continental U. S. 846,000 849 
British America 220,000 221,000 
Alaska 72,000 73,000 
Greenland 10,000 10,000 

Total, North of Mexico 1,148,000 1,153,000 


(The Handbook gave the “present figure” as 403,000, a decrease of about 
65 percent; this essay gives the population in 1907 as 406,506, or a decrease 
of 64.7 percent.) 


The contribution which this paper makes to our knowledge 
is, however, very great, because it gives us figures for each tribe 
and section. From this detailed information we can learn, among 
other things: 


(1) What correlation, if any, is there between the length of the period 
of contact with Europeans and the decrease in the aboriginal population of 
each section? 

(2) Which were the large tribes in each region before the advent of the 
white man, and their fate? 

(3) What proportion of all the tribes found by the first explorers and 
colonists are now extinct? 


* See Dr. Swanton’s preface, 1. 
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(4) Which tribes have held their own, with regard to numbers, during 
the historic period? 

Although Mr. Mooney discusses the reasons for the great 
decrease in numbers which everywhere occurred, he does not 
take up the matter of correlating the length of contact with 
the phenomena of depopulation. In fact, there is apparently 
no great correlation,’ many and complex factors being involved. 
But this is not the place to go into the subject, and I merely 
present the figures (table 1) showing (1) the percentage of our 
aboriginal population surviving in each geographical area in 
1907, together with (2) the date of the first great disturbance of 
native culture by the Europeans, or the date from which we first 
have information about the numbers of the Indians. 


TABLE 1 

Area 1 2 
North Atlantic 39.4 1600 
South Atlantic 4.2 1600 
Gulf 54.8 1650 
Central 61.0 1650 
Plains, southern 7.0 1690 
Plains, northern 50.0 1780 
Columbia 17.3 1780 
California 1769 
Central Mountain 60.0 1845 
New Mexico and Arizona 74.8 1680 

Total United States 31.3 
Eastern Canada 50.0 1600 
Central Canada 56.5 1670 
British Columbia 29.8 1780 

Total Canada 45.7 
Alaska 39.0 1740 
Greenland 110.0 1721 

North of Mexico 35.3 


* Because of a lower original figure, Kroeber shows 12.3 percent of the California 
Indians remaining in 1910. 


5 For California, however, says Kroeber (Handbook of the Indians of California, 
888), “it is clear that, in general, decrease of the native race is directly in proportion 
to immediacy and fullness of contact with superior civilization.” 
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It is a matter of common knowledge, of course, that there 
was a great difference in the size of the Indian tribes, but Mr. 
Mooney’s statistics show what is not so well known—that there 
were 28 tribal groups in the United States which had 296,000 
members, or about 50 percent of the population (589,000) in 
all regions, excluding California.£ A list of these tribes follows 
(table 2), with the numbers they possessed (1) at the beginning 
of the historic period, and (2) in 1907: 


TABLE 2 
1 2 

Ojibwa (United Statesand Canada) 35,000 36 ,000(?)* 
Sioux 25,000 
Cherokee 22,000 25,000 
Creek confederacy 18,000 13, 200 
Blackfoot 15,000 4,560 
Choctaw 15,000 18,000 
Coahuiltecan tribes 15,000 Extinct 
Assiniboin 10,000 2,080 
Pawnee 10,000 644 
Powhatan confederacy 9,000 500(?) 
Piros “‘province”’ Pueblos 9,000 60(?) 
Caddo 8,500 555 
Delaware and Munsee 8,000 1,850 
Timucua, etc. 8,000 Extinct 
Chickasaw 8,000 5,000 
Illinois confederacy 8,000 50 
Navaho 8,000 25 ,000(?) 
Paiute, etc. 7,500 5,605 
Apalachee 7,000 Extinct 
Comanche 7,000 1,430 
Osage 6, 200 2,156 
Montauk, etc. 6,000 30(?) 
Papago 6,000 5,800 
Iroquois confederacy, excluding Tus- 

carora 5,500 17,630 
Tuscarora 5,000 700 ca. 
Catawba, etc. 5,000 90(?) 
Apache 5,000 4,500 
Conestoga 5,000 Extinct 


296,700 198, 440(?) 


* Question marks after figures are Mooney’s. 


® For California, as has been said, Mooney gives only totals for the population 
and no estimate even for the number of tribes. Kroeber reduces Mooney’s figure 
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The devastating effect of white men and white culture upon 
the Indians, at least in the United States, is most strikingly 
illustrated by the large number of tribes which have been extin- 
guished or nearly so. Of a total of 268 groups in this country, 
excluding California’ again from consideration, 87 groups are 
reported by Mooney to have been wiped out by 1907 and 67, 
nearly so. The extinct groups once totaled 129,250 members; 
the nearly extinct groups, 114,150, of which there were remaining 
in 1907 only 3,541 representatives. Thus, of a total aboriginal 
population of 589,000 in the 268 groups, 239,859 belonged to groups 
now extinct.® 


TABLE 3 
Number of Extinct tribes Nearly extinct 
tribes in region tribes 
North Atlantic 24 14 6 
South Atlantic 35 20 14 
Gulf 39 27 4 
Central 12 2 1 
Plains, northern 20 1 1 
Plains, southern 12 5 0 
Columbia 95 12 40 
Central Mountain 6 0 0 
New Mexico and Arizona 25 6 1 
Totals 268 87 67 


(Merriam’s) from 260,000 to 133,000, divided among 45 tribal groups. But even in 
this region, there were nine groups with a population of 77,000 or 58 percent of the 
total. In 1770, it is estimated, the Pomo numbered 8,000; the Wintun, 12,000; the 
Maidu, 9,000; the Miwok, 9,000; the Yokuts, 18,000; the Costanoan, 7,000; and the 
Chumash, 10,000. 

7 In California, according to Kroeber, 18 of 45 tribes are extinct or nearly so. 
And these 18 groups had a population in 1770 of 53,500, or 40 percent of the total 
of this area. In 1910 there were remaining in California 1,050 individuals of this 
great mass in these 18 tribes, or 2 percent of the total in 1770. 

8 In 1914, of the 56 or more linguistic stocks north of Mexico, 8 had becomeextinct 
and 9 nearly so. (P. E. Goddard, The Present Condition of our Knowledge of North 
American Languages. Am. Anthr., n.s., 16: 561, 565, 1914.) 

® While the aboriginal population of Canada and Alaska decreased 55 and 61 
percent respectively, there has been no such wholesale extinction of entire tribes in 
these countries as occurred in the United States. In fact, according to Mooney’s 
figures, in all Canada only 5 of 67 tribal groups were wiped out; and in Alaska only 
2 of 51. 
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Not all the tribes, however, melted away at the advance of 
the white man and his civilization..° And yet Mr. Mooney’s 
figures show only 15 groups which have either held their own 
or have increased in numbers during the historic period—one in 
the North Atlantic, two in the Gulf, one in the Central, three in 
the Plains, one in the Columbia, one in the Central Mountain, 
and six in the New Mexico and Arizona region. 


TABLE 4 
Population, beginning Population, 1907 
historic period 
Iroquois confederacy, without the 


Tuscarora 5,500 17,630 
Cherokee 22,000 25,000 
Choctaw 15, 000(?)* 18,000 
Ojibwa (U.S. and Canada) 35,000 36 ,000(?)* 
Cheyenne 3,500 3,351 
Ponca 800 845 
Sioux 25,000 28 ,000 
Salish 600 623 
Jicarilla 800 776 
Mohave Apache 600 655 
Pima 4,000 4,037 
Papago 6,000 5, 800 
Apache 5,000 4,500 
Navaho 8,000 25 ,000(?) 
Acoma “province” Pueblos 1,500 2,190 


* Question marks after figures are Mr. Mooney’s. 


The principal causes for this persistency of some groups were, 
according to Mooney, mixture with the whites and the incorpora- 
tion of other Indians into the tribe. This was the case especially, 
he thought, with the Iroquois, the Cherokee, the Choctaw, the 
Sioux, the Navaho, and the Apache. Great resisting power and 
successful warfare also helped the Iroquois and the Sioux. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLDER, COLORADO 


10 In California, however, there is not a single tribe that did not suffer great 
losses. 
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NOTES ON CENTRAL POMO AND NORTHERN 
YANA SOCIETY 


By E. W. GIFFORD 


HE CALIFORNIAN tribes examined to date, as to land 

ownership, chieftainship, and organization of society in 

general, reveal considerable variety in the first item, and 
an underlying uniformity cloaked with superficial, or super- 
imposed, differences in the second and third items. 

Land ownership varies inexplicably. Some groups in juxta- 
position have radically different tenure. There is the inter- 
nationally owned land of the Central Miwok, the communally 
owned land of the Eastern Pomo of Cigom village, the lineage- 
owned land of the Cupefio, and the privately owned land of the 
Southeastern Pomo. 

Chieftainship wherever present proves to be a civil and cere- 
monial office, and in that sense is uniform in California. Variety, 
however, appears in matters of inheritance, title, relations to 
constituents and to other chiefs, manner of selecting successors, 
and in other minor points. 

The lineage or unilateral joint family seems to be emerging 
more and more as the fundamental unit upon which is built the 
village community by the uniting of two or more lineages. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that chieftainship and the lineage 
are genetically connected, and that chieftainship is primarily an 
office in which the chief’s constituents are his kinsmen. By the 
uniting of such lineages in a single community village life begins. 
Both the Central Pomo and Northern Yana had achieved this. 


CENTRAL Pomo! 


A paper? recently published by Dr. Edwin M. Loeb deals in 
part with the Central Pomo of the coast of Mendocino county. 


1 The data presented below were obtained in 1917 in the course of field work for 
the University of California. They concern the Central Pomo, of Yokaia village, near 
Ukiah, Mendocino county, and of the so-called Hopland rancheria, near Hopland, 
Mendocino county. The data are derived from four informants: Stephen Knight of 
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The Central Pomo of the Russian River valley dealt with in this 
paper seem similar to the coast people, so far as Loeb’s material 
and mine cover the same ground. 

Chieftainship.—Chiefs acquire office by inheritance through 
either the mother or the father. A chief’s sister or daughter may 
be a chieftainess (“‘queen” as the informant expressed it), but 
the husband of a chieftainess and the wife of a chief acquire no 
rank or title by marriage. At the time of my visit an elderly 
woman named Kate Beatty was chieftainess at Yokaia, her 
brother having been chief before white people came. 

A woman chief may be appointed sometimes to succeed a 
woman chief. Apparently less is expected of a chieftainess than 
of a chief, for it was said that the former did not address the 
people in person, but conveyed her messages through a male chief, 
who did the talking to the people. A chieftainess could take the 
initiative in planning a fiesta, but enlisted the aid of colleagues. 
Captain Jack of Hopland rancheria had three daughters in 1917, 
the eldest of whom may become chieftainess. 

Transmission of office from a chief to his brother, his sister’s 
son, or his brother’s son, takes place only when he lacks direct 
heirs. Informants emphasized that chieftainship is only through 
blood, never through marriage. 

The title of the chief is djayadul, of the chieftainess matakaletc. 
An aged incumbent usually names his successor, male heirs being 
preferred to female. Even when the office is held by a woman she 
usually selects a son rather than a daughter to succeed her. When 
selecting a successor the aged incumbent assembles his people, 
who bring beads to him. The successor is designated by the old 
chief presenting the beads to him, thus publicly indicating his 
choice.’ The old chief led the heir-apparent four times around 
the ceremonial house, either indoors or outdoors. 


Yokaia village; Charles Ramon, David Thompson, and Captain Jack of Hopland 
rancheria. The last-named was a chief and was born at Hopland. Ramon was born at 
Cloverdale in Southern Pomo territory, and Thompson at Upper Lake in Eastern 
Pomo territory. Thompson was born in 1851. 

? Pomo Folkways. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 19: 149-405, 1926. 

* According to Charles Ramon, chieftainship among the Southern Pomo was 
matrilineal and passed to the chief’s sister’s son, unless for some reason the chief’s 
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If the village were one in which there was more than one chief, 
the surviving chiefs inducted their dead colleague’s successor into 
office. Thompson listed successors in order of preference as son, 
brother, nephew, or other male relative. In selecting his successor 
from among several sons, the old chief, or, if after his death, his 
colleagues, selected the “best-hearted’” man. If he were named 
before his father’s death, then the choice was ratified by the other 
chiefs of the village inducting him into office after his father’s 
death. As to the ceremony of appointment I have no data. 

One of the three or four chiefs of a village was the head chief, 
who bore no special title, however. He was said not to have been 
appointed by his colleagues or the people, but simply to have 
inherited his position from his ancestors. As a single family (or 
better lineage) from time immemorial was always under a single 
line of chiefs among the Central Pomo, I would venture the 
suggestion that the head chief may represent the original lineage 
which occupied the spot, while the other chiefs may represent 
later lineages that united with the original lineage to form the 
village. 

In the case of the Central Pomo the composition of the village 
community emerges more clearly than among the Eastern Pomo. 
Obviously, it is along the line of lineages, each headed by a chief 
who derives his office from his ancestors. He is one of the lineage, 
the ranking individual of a group of kinsmen. This falls in line 
with the ideas set forth in an earlier paper as to the development 
of the village community by the uniting of politically independent 
lineages.§ 

In warfare each chief appealed to friendly chiefs in neighboring 
villages for men to aid. The largest political unit of the Central 
Pomo was a village community. A confederation of villages under 


own son was preferred. There were no chieftainesses among the Southern Pomo, 
‘according to Ramon. 

* This disagrees with Dr. Barrett’s information which makes the head chiefship 
“entirely electoral.” See S.A. Barrett, The Ethno-geography of the Pomo and Neigh- 
boring Indians. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 6: 15, 1908. 

5 Miwok Lineages and the Political Unit in Aboriginal California. Amer. Anthr., 
n.s., 28: 389-401, 1926. 
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a single chief seems as foreign to them as to the Eastern Pomo.* 

An old man called Captain Jack was chief at Hopland ran- 
cheria in 1917. The preceding chief Chasco, who was his father’s 
older brother,’ had named Jack as his successor. Captain Jack 
said that had he had no chiefly relatives on his father’s side, he 
would have become a chief nevertheless, for his mother’s brother 
(named Augustine, Charlie, and Lepo) was a chief. Although 
I did not inquire, I assume that the lineage he became a chief of 
through his father was naturally different from the one he would 
have become chief of through his mother. 

There were said to have been three contemporaneous chiefs 
in Hopland rancheria in early days. This no doubt means that 
there were three lineages comprising the village community. In 
the Eastern Pomo village of Cigom it has been found by genealogi- 
cal investigation that the three contemporaneous chiefs there 
headed three lineages or bodies of kinsmen, related to the chief’s, 
principally in the female line.*® 

Land ownership.—Captain Jack’s accuracy as to the population 
of a village formerly near the site of Hopland is to be wholly dis- 
counted when he states that there were eight hundred houses in 
the village. When he states, however, that the village was divided 
into four quarters, according to the cardinal directions, he is no 
doubt to be believed. Presumably these four “wards” were under 
separate chiefs, though I failed to ascertain this. Each ward had 
its hunting and acorn-gathering lands lying in the same quarter 
in which it was situated. To the east the land of the eastern ward 
extended to the crest of the mountains, beyond which was Eastern 
Pomo territory. 

There were said to be only communal lands and no private 
hunting, fishing, or acorn-gathering places at Hopland, nor were 
there private or personally owned fish weirs.° The old chief 


* Clear Lake Pomo Society. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 18: 289-291, 
1926. 

7 Jack had had seven paternal uncles, but knew only four of them, as three died 
before his time. 

8 Clear Lake Pomo Society, 343-346. 

® Similarly, for the Southern Pomo Charles Ramon stated that each village had 
its own hunting and acorn-gathering grounds with fixed boundaries. The land was 
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Chasco, apparently acting for his constituents, would put in the 
Russian river at Scar rocks'® a large willow fish trap. Some days 
he removed, morning and evening, as many as three hundred fish. 
These he gave away. He did not sell them. Whether he operated 
the trap as chief of his lineage or village, or simply as an expert 
fisherman, is not clear; but at any rate his lineage, and perhaps 
other inhabitants of the village, received the catch. 

In the case of Yokaia village, though not at Hopland, certain 
fishing places were regarded as the property of certain families, 
in whom they remained vested generation after generation. The 
same was true of oak trees which yielded especially fine acorns. 
They, too, were vested in certain families, generation after genera- 
tion. A daughter who married and moved away lost her right of 
access to such family-owned trees, but presumably acquired 
similar privileges, if such existed, in her husband’s community. 
There were no family hunting preserves. 

The Central Pomo of Yokaia approach the Southeastern Pomo 
of the southern shores of Clear lake in their acknowledgment of 
private interests, whereas the Central Pomo of Hopland resemble 
the Eastern Pomo of Cigom village in their non-recognition of 
private ownership." As Loeb states," the customs concerning 
land tenure among the Pomo varied locally. 

Houses.—The Central Pomo of the Russian river dwelt in joint 
or communal houses. Captain Jack explained their use as due 
to the desire of certain families to keep together. A stranger 
coming to such a communal house was given bed and food. 

The several families in a joint house were always under one chief. 
A chief’s constituents might occupy two or three such houses. 
Unfortunately there are no genealogical data extant to show how 
a chief’s constituents were related to him. To assume that the 
connections were principally matrilineal, as with the Eastern 


held communally and was not the property of families or individuals. Fish weirs, too, 
were communal property. 

1° The Pomo name of the fishing place is Kabeyo. 

1 Cf. Pomo Lands on Clear Lake. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 20: 75-92, 
1923. 
2 Pomo Folkways, 197. 
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Pomo," would be gratuitous, though Stephen Knight asserted 
that maternal ties were stronger than paternal. 

Marriage.—At a marriage, gifts were exchanged by the two 
families. Also the bride and bridegroom make exchanges, the 
woman giving baskets, the man giving blankets and beads. 
Usually the woman divided what she received among her im- 
mediate relatives. 

Residence after marriage—A man might take a bride to the 
home of his parents or to her parents’ home, just as he liked. 
Frequently a newly married couple moved about. There was no 
fixed custom in this, though perhaps the more usual thing was 
for a newly married couple to live for a year with the girl’s parents, 
then with the man’s parents, where they settled down ultimately 
to more or less permanent residence in a joint house. 

A widower and his children live with his parents or relatives, 
while a widow and her children live with her parents or relatives. 
No one is especially deputed to care for the widow. 

Death.—The corpse was cremated, the various relatives exercis- 
ing no special funerary functions. The personal property of the 
deceased was destroyed, so that there was nothing for the children 
to inherit. 

Transmission.—Grandparents of either side instructed children 
in mythology, as among the Eastern Pomo."* The shaman’s art, 
both benevolent and malevolent, passed from father to son, 
usually the elder. The impersonation of the god Guksu in the 
sacred ceremonies was also a privilege transmitted from father 
to son. 

Personal names.—Children were named by either parents or 
grandparents. Namesakes were dead or living relatives, of either 
the father’s or the mother’s. 

Calendar.—Captain Jack gave the following names for the 
twelve moons of the Pomo year, but did not indicate when the 


8 Clear Lake Pomo Society, Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 18: 344, 1926. 

4 Among the Southern Pomo, according to Charles Ramon, a man cares for his 
deceased sibling’s children. He cited the case of himself caring for Louis Arnold, his 
sister’s son. 

% Clear Lake Pomo Society, 290. 
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year began. The calendar is of the descriptive type. No data 
as to intercalations were obtained. Below I list the months in 
order and give their characteristics. How faithfully the month 
names mirror the characteristics I do not know, as I have at- 
tempted no analysis of the names. 

Stalpikelda. Leaves turning yellow and dropping. At the time of my 
visit (November 15, 1917), Captain Jack said that Stalpikelda would end 
in eight to twelve days and that a high wind would strip the deciduous trees 
of the last of their leaves. 

Satcauda. Cold winds; sometimes snow. 

Batelamataula. Buckeye nuts getting ripe enough to eat. These were 


prepared by mashing in cold water, leaching with hot water, and mixing 
with seed. 


Kadamtcidoda. Roots and flowers commence growing. Slightly warmer 
than mid-winter. 

Tcidodapuk. Flowers blooming. 

Umtcatcitcda. Seeds and other plant foods ripening. 

Putitcda. Edible bulbs (“‘wild potatoes’’) ripening. 

Bakaitcitcda. Manzanita berries ripening. 

Lutcitcda. Acorns appearing on the oaks. 

Satcluyiauda. Soaproot dug for fish poisoning. 

Kalemkaiyoi. Building fire at foot of big tree to fell it and obtain wood. 

Kasida. Beginning of cold weather. 


NORTHERN YANA"™ 

The Northern Yana of Shasta county, California, are of 
especial interest in the matter of chieftainship, because they reveal 
a feature hitherto undescribed for California. This feature is the 
employment of a separate title for each line of chiefs. In other 
words, they have in addition to the word for chief (mudjaupa), 
a title comparable in a way to the Polynesian titles and to the 
titles of the rulers of the Chibcha in ancient Colombia; as, for 
example, the Zipa of Bogota and the Zaque of Tunja, or again 
the Scyri of Quito in Ecuador and the Sapa Inca of Cuzco in Peru. 

Attention, too, should be called to the resemblance in certain 
respects to the titles of the North Pacific Coast tribes. There 
but one person at a time holds the title and personates the an- 
cestor, while with the Northern Yana all of the chief’s sons bear 
his name or title. To what extent a Northern Yana chief person- 


4 Data recorded for University of California in 1922. Informant,Grapevine Tom, 
about sixty years of age. 
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ates the ancestor I do not know. It is not impossible that between 
the Northern Yana and the Kwakiutl there may be a series of 
tribes with similarly titled chiefs. Northern Yana and North 
Pacific Coast resemblances may spring from a common source, 
but it hardly seems reasonable to suppose that Northern Yana 
and Chibcha resemblances do. 

The Northern Yana hereditary chiefs suggest that the Northern 
Yana, too, were organized on the basis of lineages. The superiority 
of one chief over the others in the village of Istalmato, discussed 
below, may merely mean that that chief headed the lineagé which 
originally held the spot and that the inferior chiefs represent 
lineages which came later to dwell at Istalmato. Istalmato was 
the name of a spring from which the nearby village derived its 
name. It was on the east side of Round mountain (Djigalmatu 
datwili), Shasta county.!” 

The principal chief of Istalmato was Tcidutcaina. The Tcidut- 
caina (2) who bore the English appellation of Round Mountain 
Jack and whose portrait has been published'* was the first Tcidut- 
caina chief whom the informant saw. The preceding Tcidutcaina 
chief (1) died before the informant’s time. 

The Northern Yana chieftainship was transmitted from the 
incumbent to his eldest son. This son, however, already bore his 
father’s name, as did, in fact, all of the chief’s sons. Only the 
eldest succeeded to his father’s office. This scheme, of all of the 
sons of a chief bearing his title or name, suggests the Western 
Mono scheme of calling “chief”’ all of a chief’s descendants through 
males, and the Central Miwok scheme of calling “chief” all of 
the sons of a chief. In the Mono and Miwok cases only the 
honorific epithet “chief” is used, whereas in the Northern Yana 
case the father’s distincti.  ‘itle, apart from the word chief, is 
used. It should be noted also that these schemes suggest the 
Peruvian use of Inca for relatives of the Sapa Inca. 

The subjoined fragments of genealogies show the three lines 


‘7 For detailed map, see A.L. Kroeber, Handbook of Indians of California. B. A. 
E., Bull. 78: 338, fig. 30. 

8 Franz Boas, Anthropometry of Central California. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Bull. 
17, pl. 58. 
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of chiefs (mudjaupa) of Istalmato. All of the people mentioned 
in the genealogies were natives of Istalmato. The informant does 
not appear in the genealogies. He was related, however, to the 
chief Dontcukila (11), who was his father’s cousin, the relationship 
being through the informant’s father’s mother. Moreover, the 
two wives (12 and 13) of this chief were the informant’s mother’s 
cousins (ilauyana). 

In the genealogies the chiefs are indicated by capitals, women 
by italics. 


2. TCIDUTCAINA (Round Mountain Jack) 
= 3, 

TCIDUTCAINA 

Solotci 

=6. Sibomia 


1. TCIDUTCAINA— 


[ 7. @ died as infant 


8, TINENUMA——| 9. TINENUMA 


11. DONTCUKILA (BILLY) 
=12. Tcimomia (Kate) 
=13. Tcilodia 


10. DONTCUKILA—] 14. Potogia, 
=15. Pomi————-[ 18. Wacitcaina 
19. Kiacpoli 
16. Tohaumia 13. Tcilodia 
=15. Pomi—— =11. DONTCUKILA (BILLY) 
17. Tcipomatiga [ 12. Tcimomia (Kate) 


=15. Pomi —— =11. DONTCUKILA (BILLY) 


All of the individuals in the above genealogies were said to 
be natives of Istalmato. If such is truly the case, village endogamy 
may have been the rule and more than one lineage lived in Istal- 
mato. 

The three contemporaneous chiefs of Istalmato were said to 
be distant relatives. Tinenuma was a cousin (ilauyana)'*® to 
Tcidutcaina, the principal chief, being related to him through 
his father. The fathers of these two chiefs were “cousins’’ accord- 
ing to the informant. 


18 Edward Sapir, Yana Terms of Relationship. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 
13: 158, 1918. 
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The informant’s following statements throw some light on the 
relationships of the three contemporaneous chiefs. 

Tcidutcaina was the most important chief and dwelt in the 
middle of the village of Istalmato. Dontcukila, a lesser chief, 
dwelt on the east side of the village. Tinenuma was a petty chief 
(kinikumaupa) and he dwelt on the north side of the village. The 
elder Dontcukila (10) told his son Dontcukila (11) to assist 
Tcidutcaina. The son assented, saying: “All right. I will help 
him.” In the same way the elder Tinenuma (8) directed his heir 
(9) to help Tcidutcaina, the head chief. 

Tcidutcaina was supreme in Istalmato. He “looked after 
everybody” and stopped any fights that might start. The inferior 
chiefs did not amount to much. “They bossed a little, but not 
much.” The people obeyed the principal chief. The two inferior 
chiefs were quasi-hereditary lieutenants who were appointed by 
the Tcidutcaina chief. When Tcidutcaina addressed the people 
they stood behind him. If anyone jostled Tcidutcaina they shoved 
that person away. 

When the whites first came to Istalmato the elder Tcidutcaina 
(1) was old and dying. He was succeeded by his eldest son (2). 
Sometime after the elder Tcidutcaina’s death the people assembled 
to meet the new chief. The third Tcidutcaina (4) shown in the 
genealogy was murdered as a boy by a white man called Dutch- 
man. 

Money, baskets, and other property are burned at a chief’s 
funeral. Every “week” for a month people assembled at the call 
of the new chief to burn property for the decedent. 

According to the informant, a chief always had two wives. 
The wives as well as the chief’s daughters were called chiefesses 
(mudjaupana). It should be noted that the word for chiefess 
embodies the stem for chief. This differs from the scheme of 
some groups, such as the Central Pomo, Miwok, and Costanoan 
who employ separate stems for chief and chiefess. It is similar 
to Western Mono and Yokuts, however, which likewise use only 
a single stem for male and female chiefs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Environment and Race. A Study of the Evolution, Migration, Settlement 
and Status of the Races of Man. GrirritH TAyLor. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 345 pp., 93 
figs., 6 plates. Price $6.50.) 


The title of this book properly applies only to its parts 1 and 2, 
which consist of an elaboration of two long articles by the author, 
published in the Geographical Review in 1919 and 1921. The thesis 
there presented was incorporated by E. Huntington in his Character 
of Races, with a gesture of gratification that it had been arrived at 
by a “geographer” rather than by an ethnologist. The remainder 
of the volume has nothing to do with race, save in the most naive and 
journalistic sense of the word: it deals, in short, first, with the present 
economic status of the white inhabitants of Australia, together with 
a program for the future; and second, with the possible future settle- 
ment of the world by Europeans living by their industrial culture. 
Neither are these parts new: the author has presented his Australian 
program repeatedly, and the last section is a slight reworking of 
another article published in the Geograthical Review in 1922. The 
book is copiously illustrated with diagrams and maps drawn by the 
author, who possesses a marked talent for graphic generalization. 

In the introductory part “ethnologic principles and criteria” are 
examined, cephalic index being chosen as “the best single test of 
race.”” Other criteria are correlated with this, however, and the 
suggestion made that one has been neglected: the nature of the 
“environment” in which a people lives. Thus in a preliminary cor- 
relation the following definition of one racial group is proposed: 


Very long-headed folk, broad-nosed, nearly all have dark skins, and live 
in the tropics. 


As a means of summarizing racial characteristics, the author presents 
one of his never-failing graphs: the “ethnograph.” The vocabulary 
of ethnology is enriched further with two words: ‘“‘dokeph” and 
“‘brakeph” (presumably adjectives), suggested as substitutes for the 
“ponderous terms” commonly used to designate the possession of 
long and broad heads, respectively. 
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In the series of chapters devoted to “the changing environment 
and racial evolution” in the various continents, complexity of race 
and culture is reduced to a relative simplicity. In every part of the 
world the author sees the evidence of the successive dispersal of 
peoples from the unique center of evolution in Asia. Evolution was 
constantly toward increasing brachycephaly, except for the brachy- 
cephalic Negrito, who is assumed to be descended from a pithecoid 
stock distinct from the ancestors of the remainder of mankind. The 
“stimulus” of climatic change is taken as the chief instrument of 
evolution, and the Alpine glacial chronology of Penck and Briickner 
used for all parts of the earth without question of its general validity. 
The following summary quotation indicates both the racial dis- 
tinctions recognized by the author and his conception of the process 
of evolution and dispersal: 


It seems possible that both the Negritoes and Neanderthal man occu- 
pied Asia during the First Ice Age. Perhaps the Negritoes migrated as the 
result of this climatic thrust, and never returned to the ““Region of Maximum 
Evolution.” 

Neanderthal (Mousterian) man may have moved out after the Second 
Ice Age and reached Europe about the time of the Third Ice Age. He was the 
chief inhabitant of Europe during the Riss-Wurm [sic] (or Third) Interglacial. 
But during this time one may postulate that the allied Negroid folk in Asia 
were evolving into the Iberian peoples. 

The Third Ice Age drove many of the earliest Iberian peoples out of 
Asia and they appear in Europe, as the Cro-Magnon and their allies, just 
before the last Ice Age. The fourth climatic thrust is perhaps responsible 
for the migrations of many later Iberians and of the early Alpine-Mongolians 
who appear in Europe (in Ofnet and elsewhere) in Azilian times after the last 
Ice Age had passed away. The result of these alternating periods of evolution 
and migration is that the races of man have become arranged in a series of 
somewhat complicated zones about Central Asia. (Pp. 228-230.) 


The “theory” is, of course, an elaboration of the sketch of migra- 
tion from Asia presented by W. D. Matthew in his Climate and 
Evolution, 1915. A set of photographs is reproduced, exhibiting 
racial types approximately in “order of evolution.” These grade from 
the latest and “highest” product, a “Tatar from western Asia” 
(cephalic index 85) down to the earliest, a Bushman (cephalic index 
73), and a lowly African Negrito. 

Evolution is seen in every phenomenon, including language, and 
ever with a rectilinear trend toward the “‘higher.’’ The author soberly 
puzzles over whether the Papuan is “higher in the scale than the 
Australian” (p. 80). The rise of Japan in the latter part of the 
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nineteenth century is acclaimed as “one of the most remarkable 
chapters in the history of Race Evolution” (p. 187). The Nordic 
myth is appropriately rejected: the Alpine may be 


equipped with somewhat higher racial attributes (as some ethnologists are 
inclined to believe). (P. 195.) 


The effect of ‘‘environment”’ is apparently somewhat complicated. 


The hot environment no doubt tended to prevent the Negro from evolv- 
ing into something higher. 


Presumably in more felicitous latitudes evolution may continue. 
Thus concerning the American aborigines: 
All these have been subjected to the American environment for thou- 


sands of years, so that a common “facies” tends to unite essentially distinct 
peoples. 


Yet the dark color of the Tasmanian remains a problem: 


if the Tasmanians have been in these latitudes for many thousands of years, 
it is difficult to understand why they have not Lecome somewhat bleached 
from their very dark, almost black, colour. (p. 79.) 


Citations are few and not always reassuring. Thus the reader 
is referred to the well-known Oulline of History for ‘“‘an excellent 
summary of the history of primitive man.’”’ Leaving aside the an- 
thropologic material, which the reviewer will not presume to carp at, 
it seems incredible that a man of the author’s interests should refer 
to the Nestor of modern climatology as “the eminent geographer and 
botanist Koeppen,” or to a rather undistinguished astronomer as 
“Milham, the distinguished American meteorologist.’’ The cavalier 
disposal of A. Wegener’s theory of continental drift on the basis of 
the distribution of coal deposits ignores the fact that this same dis- 
tribution is an important link in the Wegenerian chain of evidence 
(p. 312, footnote). 

The later chapters of the book, which contain much sound ma- 
terial, suffer in effectiveness from an unnecessary sophistication. The 
regions of the earth are attenuated to half-immaterial ‘“environ- 
ments,” composed of “controls,” such as temperature, rainfall, and 
coal supply. The account of the exploratory pioneering of Australia 
is headed “The attack on the Australian environment.” The settle- 
ment of that continent is discussed in terms of “the white race in an 
arid environment.”’ We are told that 


few chapters in the history of civilization show so clearly the effect of environ- 
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ment on the white race as does that dealing with the three hundred years 
of Australian history. 


Then in a footnote: 


The effect so far is mainly economic, the racial change being barely per- 
ceptible. 


No evidence of “racial change”’ is adduced. Can it be that the author 
considers wheat-growing and sheep-herding part of the Australian’s 
racial character? 

In closing, the author dedicates the book to the overcoming of 
“vace prejudice and national jealousy” (author’s italics), which are 
to be combated by increased knowledge on the part of each people of 


the place in the world’s “order of precedence” for which its racial, moral, 
and economic status equips it. 


There is no indication that this was written in jest. 
Joun B. LEIGHLY 


This book by the head of the Department of Geography in the 
University of Sydney is one that is easy to criticize, but by no means 
so easy to appraise without writirg a volume as large as that under 
review. 

Although the major motif, 


that it is the variation in the environment [the italics are the author’s] which is 
the most potent of all in influencing human evolution, whether biological 
or social (p. 4), 


dominates the book from cover to cover, giving it a certain unity, 
the book as a whole is not a coordinate work; it is not so much 
“A Study of the Evolution, Migration, Settlement and Status of the 
Races of Man,” as stated in the subtitle, as a series of essays, or an 
assembly of lectures and articles, on topography and climate, racial 
types and their distribution, and problems of race and population 
of the present and future. While the author’s attitude and method 
are scientific, and his thinking clear and logical, the book is sketchy, 
a sort of rapid sight-seeing tour of our globe in the course of which 
the reader becomes fascinated with the manner in which data support 
hypothesis, and yet has a sneaking feeling all the while that un- 
congenial facts have been, not intentionally, but inadvertently, over- 
looked or neglected. American anthropologists especially will feel 
dissatisfaction with certain features of the book as a scientific work: 
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lack of thoroughness, casual references, careless documentation and 
omission of bibliography, miniature plates purporting to illustrate 
racial types, and a few other defects of form. 

The painstaking students of the American school will probably 
derive little satisfaction from chapter 19 on “The Races of America.” 
The application of Taylor’s ‘“Zone Theory” to the Americas was made 
first in 1919, and has doubtless been criticized by students better 
equipped to consider it than the present reviewer. Taylor’s general 
conclusion is that the dolichocephalic American aborigines who 
followed earlier Australoid (Botocudo) and Cro-Magnon (Eskimo) 
settlers, and preceded later migrations of brachycephalic Mongol- 
Alpines, 


are for the most part more closely allied to the West Europeans than to the 
typical ““Mongolians” of Asia. In fact they represent the relics of a zone of 
peoples who once occupied the eastern coastlands of Eur-Asia just as their 
congeners still occupy the western coastlands of the same land mass (pp. 9, 
216). 


As an outsider I infer that the chapter dealing with America is 
probably worthy of some consideration in the light of the ‘“‘Zone 
Theory” as a whole, unless it differs from that on Australasia. This 
section is replete with errors in detail. For example in the table of 
“Stone Monuments in the Pacific,” “pyramids” are broadcasted in 
the Polynesian islands, “dolmens” attributed to Tahiti, “circles” to 
Tonga, and “‘trilithons”’ to the Marquesas (p. 87). (Here the author 
would have done well to give specific refercuces, for his own pro- 
tection.) On the whole it is unfortunate that Taylor did not resist 
the temptation to introduce cultural evidence apparently congenial 
to his hypothesis. Taken in the large, however, the conclusions 
regarding racial distribution in Oceania and the factors that led to 
it are probably sound. Furthermore, the reviewer is willing to go on 
record as to the value to him in his own field of new perspectives 
opened up by Taylor’s discussion. 

Taken as a whole, and despite its serious discrepancies, Environ- 
ment and Race is a very significant contribution to the study of race, 
its value being due mainly to two factors: the author’s originality 
and vigor of thought, and his freedom from the traditional points of 
view that make it difficult for the schooled anthropologist to approach 
the problem of race with the freshness of vision that Taylor, as 
primarily a geographer and geologist, brings to it. Some of the out- 
standing good points of the book must, therefore, be emphasized. 
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The use of the polar projection of the map of the world (previously 
employed by W. M. Matthew in connection with mammalian dis- 
tribution) is original with Taylor, I believe, so far as consideration 
of human distribution goes. It gives a simplified perspective on the 
continents and their races, and immediately unifies and clarifies the 
problem for the mind. It has this defect, however, that while it makes 
obvious the main routes of terrestrial migration, it exaggerates the 
separation of continents by the oceans, and thus gives a false im- 
pression of the possibilities of maritime migration, which have very 
generally been underestimated, particularly in the Pacific. 

Taylor’s discussion of the geologic background, topographic con- 
formations in various epochs, earth movements that have affected 
migration such as the raising of the Alps and Himalayas and the 
drowning of Malaysia, and his handling of climatic factors, are 
masterly, though perhaps there is a little too much geology for a book 
on race. Especially illuminating, and capable of further development, 
is the discussion of climatic and botanical zones and their correlation 
with the zones of human habitation in the continental peninsulas. 
His tables correlating head form and pigmentation with temperature 
give food for thought. 

The author believes that “the living races are descended from 
two stocks.....These are: A. The forerunners of the brachycephalic 
Negrito (Aetas, etc.); and B. The forerunner of the Negro, etc.” 
(Pp. 45-46.) To climatic changes during the glacial advances are 
attributed variation and the main waves of human dispersion out of 
central Asia, which Taylor regards as the cradle of the human race. 
The fact that the Mongoloid races are found centering about the now 
desiccated Asiatic cradle, and have during historic times been grad- 
ually pushing their way outward in every direction at the expense 
of long-headed peoples, leads to the conclusion that the 
so-called “‘yellow” or Mongolian type of man is a later product of human 
evolution than many western members of the so-called ‘“‘white” or European 
type. In other words, the eastern Asiatic is farther from the primitive an- 


thropoid stock, while the Negroid and West-European peoples are earlier, 
lower offshoots from the line of human evolution. (P. 7.) 


Chapter 20 is a restatement of the author’s “Migration-Zone 
Theory,” according to which each of the continental peninsulas 
(Eur-Africa, Australasia, the Americas) radiating from the Asiatic 
center “‘contains zones of peoples, which are more and more primitive 
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as we move away from Asia,” the most primitive being found pushed 
to the periphery, and the “‘last evolved” in the center. 


Where the racial evolution has progressed farthest the “buried strata”’ 
of more primitive tribes will be most numerous; 


and the 


order of evolution is the same, whether we move outwards from the 
centre ...., or downwards... . through the “‘strata.’’ (PP. 220-1.) 


The application of these principles, which are now pretty generally 
accepted by students of biological and cultural distribution, to the 
consideration of racial distribution throughout the world is Taylor’s 
unique contribution. 

The last part of the book deals with the present and the future. 
The subject of “White Australia” alone is dealt with in the section 
on “The Present.” How delightful it must be to live in the Antipodes 
and have only one problem in the present to worry about! There 
are conclusions and statements of general significance, however. 
Those who visualize the world of the near future as one from which 
all dark-skinned races shall have vanished will do well to consider 
carefully Taylor’s discussion in this and the section that follows. He 
has shown that 


no arid or tropical regions resembling our empty spaces (in Australia) have 
been settled by any noteworthy white population (p. 293). 


The final section deals with ‘‘The Control of the Potential White 
Settlement of the World by Environment.” East’s conclusion that 
the food problem of the world will be very difficult in the near future 
is approved. Having recently personally observed and discussed with 
scientists the vast areas of good land practically undeveloped in the 
three regions of the world supposed to be most overpopulated, namely 
Japan, China, and India, the reviewer finds it hard to take very 
seriously the fuss being raised over the impending overpopulation 
of our globe. This section as a whole is, however, a valuable discussion 
of the future, but one of greater interest to economists and publicists 
than to anthropologists. 

Several original features of the book deserve mention. The use 
of “block diagrams” (similar to those employed by geologists), to 
picture racial and cultural stratification and zoning is happy; and 
some geclogical terms that are introduced, such as “shatter belt,” 
“inlier,”’ “outlier,” etc., are good as suggestive similes, though it 
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seems unnecessary to incorporate them in our terminology. “An ex- 
cellent invention is the ““Ethnograph,” a six-sided figure whose form 
varies according to the extension of its several axes which are made 
to correspond to cephalic index, hair type, stature, nasal index, and 
face breadth. 

The numerous maps, charts, and tabular summaries, the thorough 
discussion of the geological, geographical, and climatic background, 
and the original treatment of the subject in general, should make 
the book valuable for teachers of geography and human history, as 
well as students of race; but the text should be made use of for its 
suggestive value, rather than quoted as authoritative. 

E. S. CRAIGHILL HANDY 


Prehistory Chart. Types of Men and Cultures in the Glacial Age. 
A. E. Jenxs. (Chicago: A. J. Nystrom and Company.) 


During the relatively short historic era, one deals with a chron- 
ology which may be called absolute. When it comes to the prehistoric 
era, one has to be content with approximations—with a relative 
chronology—as is the case when dealing with the Ice Age or with 
geologic time. This fact, however, does not reflect on the validity of 
prehistoric chronology or on its scientific value. Where we have to 
deal with such big units of time, a difference of opinion of even 
thousands of years is no very serious matter. In consulting various 
authorities therefore, one should not be surprised to find chronologic 
disparities. For example, we are told by some that the Ice Age began 
about a million years ago and lasted until some 20,000 years ago. 
Others would reduce its duration by about one-half. This reduction 
is generally effected by lopping off the first few hundred thousand 
years. 

Since Penck and Briickner’s work on the Ice Age appeared in 
1909 a number of authors have attempted to correlate Prehistoric 
and Ice Age chronology. The laudable attempt by Professor Jenks 
along this line is in the form of a wall chart, the lower half of which 
is covered by many and, on the whole, appropriate illustrations 
representing cultural remains of the various epochs into which the 
prehistoric era is divided. The upper half is reserved for the cor- 
relation of cultural and physical types with the successive epochs 
of the Ice Age. The conservative figure of 350,000 years is suggested 
as the time that has elapsed since the latter part of the Pliocene epoch. 
It might be well to note a slight lack of consistency in the chart as 
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worked out and the title, since the chart not only overlaps on the 
Pliocene but also includes Postglacial time. 
GEorGE GRANT MacCurpy 


Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde. P. W. Scumivt, 
S. V. D. (Heidelberg, 1926. 596 pp. and atlas.) 


This is a monumental work such as could have been produced— 
especially alongside multifarious other duties—only by an extra- 
ordinary mentality and probably only by Father Schmidt. It covers 
all the pertinent literature bearing on the relationship of all languages, 
and yet is no mere compilatory digest but independently judged 
throughout, holding its own single-handed with the composite 
authorship of Meillet and Cohen’s recent Les Langues du Monde. All 
this, however, is only part of Father Schmidt’s volume. The second 
half deals with “language spheres” (Sprachkreise) and their relation 
to the Kulturkreise, and is wholly original. 

The Ural-Altaic family is made to include Eskimo, Korean, 
Japanese. The following are treated under the heading “Japhetic,”’ 
apparently with favorable inclination toward accepting their ori- 
ginal unity: the ancient Anatolian languages (Lycian, etc.); Etrus- 
can; Caucasian; Elamite; Mitanni; and perhaps Basque and Sumerian. 
The treatment of Africa is somewhat polemical against Meinhof, 
and bases largely on Drexel. The groups recognized are Hamito- 
Semitic; Khoin (Hottentot-Bushman); Bantu; Bantoid (Wolof 
Temne, Bullom, Legba, etc.; also Pula, which is separated on the 
map); Wule (Nyamnyam, Fang, etc.); Ngo-Nke (Songhai, Bambara, 
Mandingo, Vei, Soso, etc.); Manfu (Kru, Grebo, Ashanti, Volta, Yor- 
uba, Ibo, Adamaua) ; Kanuri (Teda, Kanuri, Bagrimma, Logone) ; Nilo- 
tic (Nuba, Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer, Bari, Masai, etc.); Haussa. In 
Asia Schmidt recognizes as independent: Burushaski (head of the 
Oxus); Yeniseian; Palaeo-Asiatic (Yukagir, Chukchi-Koryak-Kam- 
chadal, Aino-Gilyak); Andaman; Lati (105°E, 23°N); Dravida. The 
Austro-Asiatic half of Austric comprises all Kolarian dialects, Khasi, 
Palaung, Riang, Wa, Lemet, Lawa, Mon, Khmer, Moi, Nicobar, 
Semang, Senoi, Bersisi, Jakun, Cham group (mixed). Anamese is 
Sinitic with an Austro-Asiatic element. Austronesian is Malayo- 
Polynesian; western New Guinea is included. Papuan languages, 
distinct inter se, are recognized in Halmahera, eastern New Guinea, 
Louisiades, New Britain, Savo, Bougainville. Australia is treated 
as in Schmidt’s earlier work. 
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For North America the consolidations of Sapir, Swanton, Dixon, 
Kroeber, Frachtenberg, Lehmann are generally accepted. Wiyot 
and Yurok are classed with Algonkin; Tlingit and Haida, with 
Dene (though the map unites them with Tsimshian instead) ; Natchez 
and Caloosa, with Muskogi; Atacapa and Chitimacha, with Tunica; 
Karankawa and Tonkawa, with Coahuiltecan; Wakash and Chima- 
kum, with Salish (““Mosan”); Lutuami and Wailatpu, with Sabaptin 
(“Oregonian”); Chocho, Chinantec, Mazatec, Chorotec, Mangue, 
with Otomi; Zoque, Huave,and the group Xinca-Lenca-Paya-Jizaque, 
with Mixe. However, the Xinca group is united also with Miskito- 
Sumo-Ulua-Matagalpa; and elsewhere with Hokan, Seri, Coa- 
hultecan, Tequistlatecan, Tlapanec-Subtiaba into a “Central Ameri- 
can-Pacific” group. The map is somewhat diagrammatic, not only 
in the congested California~-Oregon area, but in extending Sho- 
shoneans into Saskatchewan drainage and having them separate 
Yuman from Apache, placing the Arapaho with the Blackfeet but 
the Cheyenne south of the Kiowa, part of the Sioux south of the 
Kansa, the Flathead west of the Chilcotin, etc. 

For South America, Rivet and his collaborators are often followed, 
as in affiliating Uru and Puquina with Arawak. Chibcha however 
is carried south to include Yunca, and, to the north, the Miskito 
and Xinca groups. As these are also connected with Hokan, 'anguages 
going back to a single source would be distributed along the Pacific 
coast nearly from Lima to Oregon. 

There is no attempt to present data on any language, but there 
is in each case exhaustive mention of the principal works dealing 
with the internal classification and possible outward relations of 
each stock. 

The second half of the book examines the distribution throughout 
the world of certain features: the impure vowels 6 and ii, differentia- 
tion of surd and sonant stops and of fricatives from stops, consonant 
combinations at the beginning and end of words, number, inclusive- 
exclusive distinction, presence and kinds of gender, numeral systems, 
position of the genitive noun and possessive pronoun, and, in relation 
to this, of the accusative and adjective. Six of the fourteen maps 
in the atlas picture the distribution of these traits. Such a mass of 
newly systematized data ought to lend themselves to the illumination 
of problems of fundamental importance; for instance, whether 
structural speech traits can spread by “infection” or “diffusion” to 
unrelated languages; if so, what determines the spread; and so on. 
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The theoretical problems considered by Schmidt are two. First, can 
the position of the genitive change as a result of inward factors of 
development? To this the answer is no, and actual change is explained 
as due to alien admixture. Second, are the positions of genitive, 
accusative, and adjective interrelated? The answer is yes, especially 
for the accusative, on the basis of statistical correlation. The reviewer 
sees considerable validity in this approach, and inclines to agree with 
the author as to the generic importance of genitive position, though 
he would construe this etymologically rather than syntactically. 

Next, three “Ursprachenkreise” are determined, and three 
“Primarsprachenkreise,”’ from which follow mixtures and secondary 
and tertiary “language spheres.” In this way all the languages of 
mankind are accounted for developmentally. The reviewer finds 
himself unable to obtain a clear picture of the concept of a “language 
sphere.”’ The following are Schmidt’s original or primitive ones: 

1. Great Andaman, Bushman-Hottentot, Yuki, Penutian, most Hokan; 
also Chukchi, Koryak, Ainu. 

2. Kulin, Kurnai, Narrinyeri in Australia, Baining in New Britain. 

3. Older Ugro-Finnic, Kamchadal, Tshon-Ona-Alakaluf. 

Transition from 1 to 2. Little Andaman, Semang, minority of Hokan, 
Tapuya, older Melanesian. 

Transition from 1 to 3. Samoyed, Yukagir, Yahgan. 


The primary language spheres are the Southern, Northern, and 
Middle. The first is represented chiefly in the southern hemisphere; 
the second is mainly northwest Eurasiatic; the third comprises, among 
other tongues, southeast Australian, most of Austronesian and 
Austro-Asiatic, part of Sinitic, most of Japhetic, the Kanuri and 
Manfu groups in Africa, in America Maya, Central American-Pacific, 
etc. 

It is evident that these speech spheres are intended to represent 
some sort of historical entities, but that these are not only differently 
arrived at, but are entities of a different order from those with which 
students of language have been accustomed to deal. 

However, this is plain: the speech spheres are somehow analogous 
to the culture spheres of which Father Schmidt has constituted him- 
self the most active champion; and before he has gone very far, he 
equates them (all but the Boomerang culture, which has no speech 
equivalent and appears to be repudiated also as a cultural entity). 
The distribution of Ursprachenkreise and Urkulturenkreise coincides. 
The Southern primary sphere connects with the Totemic culture; 
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the Middle one with the Matrilineal; the Northern with the Nomadic- 
Pastoral. The final map shows at one and the same time the dis- 
tribution of the genitive and the matrilineate. 

Nothing could appear more preposterous; and yet the book is 
one of the most important produced in general and comparative 
linguistic science. Father Schmidt is an inveterate system-builder; 
he always proves what he sets out to prove; he delights in complica- 
tions, difficulties, and objections which he invariably disposes of. 
But he possesses much more than the cleverness of intellectual 
gymnastics. He has astonishing insight, breadth as well as depth, 
the faculty of dealing with almost unlimited masses of data, as well 
as remarkable “feel” for language. Try as he does, he simply cannot 
ruin his very real genius, and the book will remain as one of the 
milestones of linguistic progress. Its thesis is almost certainly too 
fine-spun, intricate, and arbitrary to hope to win general acceptance. 
But innumerable items and ideas in the work are permanent con- 
tributions; and the author’s master mind is stimulating even in its 
phantasies. 

A. L. KROEBER 


PREHISTORY 


The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. J. Ret Morr. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1927. xiiit172 pp., 25 pls., 74 text figs.) 


“The Antiquities of Man’”—barring the tautology—would be a 
more suitable title for this book, because the author is not primarily 
concerned with questions of time, and he not only furnishes de- 
tailed descriptions of the successive prehistoric cultures of East 
Anglia but makes excursions to other parts of England, continental 
Europe, and even far away Java. For the home field, however, we 
have an admirable account, largely.of his own newly discovered 
relics, ranging in age—so it is believed—from Late Pliocene up to 
Early Saxon times. As such the book brings together for us several 
essentially new chapters on prehistory, for while Eoliths of Oligo- 
cene, Miocene, and later dates already have been much described 
and discussed, Mr. Moir alone attempts to show (p. 20) the genetic 
relationship of these half nature-made implements and the obviously 
man-made Paleoliths of later Pleistocene times. 

Our volume opens with a brief ingratiating chapter on “The 
Pleasures of Flint Hunting,” well calculated to stimulate the lay- 
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man’s interest. The second chapter considers the criteria for dis- 
tinguishing nature-made and man-made flints. Here and elsewhere 
the student will find a good deal of original observation as well as 
clever experimentation—enough at any rate to redeem whatever 
of rashness and mild dogmatism may be charged to the treatise as 
a whole. In the third chapter is outlined the recent geological his- 
tory of eastern and southeastern England, making clear the char- 
acter, position, and age of the various marine, fluviatile, and glacial 
deposits beneath and throughout which occur the artifacts de- 
scribed in the remainder of the volume. The author seems to stand 
alone in his interpretation of the geology, in particular the commence- 
ment of the Ice Age, and the relation of the earlier culture strata to 
the same; but all that is of secondary importance if only his 
determinations of the chipped flints as cultural remains are cor- 
rect. 

According to Mr. Moir, the oldest traces of man in East Anglia 
are found in a so-called Bone Bed, or shallow sub-Crag deposit at 
the base of the Pleistocene. Thus, the author describes five places 
in and near Ipswich alone where the occurrence of crudely chipped 
flints indicates that man once lived on the old Pliocene land surface. 
Other students, such as Osborn and Keith, would call this level 
Upper Pliocene, but no matter. The flints found here are of three 
kinds: some sharp-edged and only moderately weathered, others 
rolled and heavily patinated, and still others comparable to the 
Eoliths of the Kent Plateau. Obviously the two latter flint groups 
have been transported from older geological deposits, suggesting that 
the first toolmakers of England date back into the Pliocene, and 
giving us incidentally what would appear to be the first clue to the 
age of the Kentian Eoliths. The implement types—unspecialized 
hammers, scrapers, and perforators—are regarded as transitional 
between Eoliths and Paleoliths and the author calls the typical 
sub-Crag industry pre-Paleolithic. 

The next geological level containing relics of man occurs higher 
up within the Crag formation itself. Foxhall, near Ipswich, is the 
chief site, and here was found a succession oi habitation floors 
with diminutive worked flints, traces of animal bones, and probably 
a human lower jawbone, now unfortunately lost to science. Still 
higher up in the Pleistocene series, for example in the famous Cromer 
Forest Beds, exposed on the North Sea shore, Mr. Moir has ob- 
tained crude large-size flints which he identifies with the Chellean 
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or Early Paleolithic industry. From this stratum on up through the 
successive glacial deposits the discoveries in East Anglia conform to 
the findings elsewhere in western Europe. Mr. Moir’s real contri- 
butions are, therefore, his discoveries beneath the Norwich and Red 
Crag formations, within the Red Crag itself, and within the Cromer 
Forest Bed series. He notices during the slow accumulation of these 
deposits the gradual improvement of designed flint implements, 
clinching their absolute and relative ages by fresh and acute ob- 
servations on the varying degrees of patination. He also adds some 
astounding discoveries of supposedly crude bone implements and 
even a humanly shaped piece of wood. 

The remainder of the book treats chiefly of the industries of 
the Paleolithic proper, which, as things go in England are well 
represented in East Anglia. Brief chapters are added on the Neo- 
lithic and Metal Ages, the most interesting section being that deal- 
ing with evidences of the remarkable flint-mining industry at Grime’s 
Graves on the Suffolk-Norfolk border. The clarity of Mr. Moir’s 
presentation is appreciably increased by a well-chosen series of illus- 
trations, and barring some ambiguities and the lack of a map we 
have here a book no prehistorian can afford to ignore. 

In conclusion, it seems presumptuous foran American, innocent 
of technical training in geology and only partially acquainted with 
Mr. Moir’s data, to attempt a critical estimate of his labors. I think 
it safe to say, however, that with all due respect for the learning, 
experience, and acumen of our European colleagues, a disinterested 
comparison of their conclusions regarding this whole pre-Paleolithic 
problem makes it only too clear that we are in that strange realm 
where one man’s opinion is about as good as another’s and no opin- 
ion is really worth very much. The Abbé Breuil some years ago 
saw fit to accept the human character of Mr. Moir’s sub-Crag 
flints. Dr. Capitan later acknowledged them, on the strength, I 
believe, of some published illustrations; but when afterwards I led 
him up to the cabinet, in the British Museum, containing Sir Ray 
Lankester’s famous type specimen of the rostro-carinates, he gave it 
one fierce look, threw up his hands, and backed away with an explosive 
“Jamais!” The same Capitan found the Miocene flints of Puy 
Courny (Dept. Cantal, France) acceptable, while the Abbé Breuil 
did not. Reid Moir duly recognized their artificial character, but 
meanwhile Professor Sollas seems to waver in his opinion about 
them. One might go on indefinitely. I myself spent-some hours 
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examining the Puy Courny flints, hidden away unpublished for 
many years in a small English village, and found them if anything 
more impressive than Mr. Moir’s East Anglia flints of Pleistocene 
date. But I am by no means convinced, for while one must admit 
the strikingly human characteristics of the flaking and chipping 
exhibited by the specimens, he is at the same time obliged to wonder 
as to what purposes such crude and shapeless “‘tools’’ could possibly 
have served. Moreover, I believe with Boule that Nature does pro- 
duce a great variety of flaked and chipped flint forms and that 
until a real Foxhall man turns up our Pliocene ancestors must, for 
some at least, continue a pleasing mirage. 

Under such circumstances specific criticisms of Mr. Moir’s re- 
searches are scarcely in order. Rather our doubts should serve to 
stimulate him, for I see no other way in which to solve his problem 
except by encouraging him to go on—unless perhaps we ourselves 
take a hand by commencing a serious study of our American gravel 
deposits to find out whether on a continent probably not inhabited 
by man before Early post-Glacial times we find chipped flints 
similar to the remarkable specimens, say, of East Anglia. 

One final thought it is tempting to add about Mr. Moir himself 
and his compatriots. English traits, as exemplified by the seemingly 
contradictory elements of individualism and sportsmanship, have re- 
sulted once more in a bold amateur outdistancing the wary profes- 
sionals. The volume here dealt with summarizes in forceful style, 
calculated to convince all but the professionals, the results of eighteen 
years of a business man’s pursuit of a hobby—in this case the archae- 
ology of his immediate neighborhood. The professionals may not 
accept all of the author’s conclusions, but no one can deny either 
that his concentrated efforts have produced permanently valuable 
results or that Mr. Moir has had an enjoyable time in the bargain. 
Almost the outcome makes one wish for a little less of organization 
in American science and a little more of the proverbial English 


blundering. N. C. NELSON 


ASIA 


Northern Mongolia. Published by the Russian Academy of Science 
(in Russian). (Part 1, Leningrad, 1926, pp. 1-163, plates 1-6, 
map. Part 2, 1927, pp. 1-88, map, and plates 1-10.) 

In the summer of 1924 the well known Russian traveler, P. K. 

Kozlov, made some excavations of graves in northern Mongolia. 
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Even a superficial description of specimens obtained showed the high 
scientific value of the material and the urgency of further investiga- 
tions. Mongolia is still a country very little studied. In accordance 
with the recommendation of the Russian Academy of Sciences the 
Soviet of the People’s Commissars decided to organize an expedition 
for the study of the nature, history, and archaeology of Mongolia. 
The Mongolian republic gave its assistance to the work of the Russian 
scientists and its Scientific Committee granted 6,000 Chinese dollars 
to cover some special expenses. In exchange the Scientific Committee 
of Mongolia will receive for its museum duplicates of specimens ob- 
tained. 

The two above mentioned publications are preliminary reports 
by the Russian members of the expedition. Part 1 contains reports 
for the year 1925 of the geological, geochemical, and soil-geographical 
parties of the expedition. Part 2 includes accounts for the same year 
of the ethnologico-linguistical and archaeological divisions. 

The writer will give here a review of Part 2 only. The contents 
of Part 1 lie outside of the competence of the reviewer as well as 
outside of the interests of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


Part 2 includes two reports: 

1. B. J. Viladimirtzev. Ethnologico-linguistical investigations in 
Urga and in the districts of Urga and Kentei (3 illustrations). 

2. G. I. Borovka. Archaeological examination of the middle 
course of the Tola River (12 illustrations, 1 map, and 10 tables). 


Vladimirtzev, Professor of Mongolian at the University of Lenin- 
grad, is well known for his Mongoloistic studies. He had in his party 
one of his university students, Baldji Bambayev, himself a Mongol. 
The assistance of the President of the Mongolian Scientific Com- 
mittee, Djemjisayed, its Scientific Secretary, C. J. Jamcharano, the 
lama Shagdje, and of other Mongolian scientists may be mentioned. 

The aims of Vladimirtzev’s expedition were: (1) Observations 
on the dialect of Urga, where representatives of different Mongolian 
tribes come together; the dialects of the region to the east of the 
Mongolian capital, as the least studied; collection of linguistic and 
folkloristic material. (2) Acquaintance with the collection of Mon- 
golian manuscripts and books in Urga. (3) The study of remains of 
the “old living times.” (4) The survey of alleged places where 
Genghis-Khan spent his early years, places connected with the rise 
of the Mongolian empire of the twelfth century. 
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What we call the Mongolian language consists really of many 
dialects: Khalkhas, Buryat, Oirat (or Kalmuck), South Mongolian, 
and others, and of the written, literary language, which greatly differs 
from all the spoken dialects. It may be said that the Mongols have 
not what we call a national language, as the literary language is used 
only in writing and not in conversation. However, the Khalkhas, 
more than any other Mongolian dialect influences the present literary 
language. Speeches, addresses, and other public orations are delivered 
in a form near the Khalkhas and thus may develop in the future a 
conversational language parallel to the literary language. 

After dwelling on the special subject of phonetics and morphology 
of the Mongolian dialects Vladimirtzev gives some samples (in Mon- 
golian and Russian translation) of the present Mongolian poetry, 
which were influenced by the Russian Soviets and the Mongolian 
revolution. For instance: 


The Red Banner 
We lifted the red banner, 
We spread the majesty of the people; 
The traitor, the rebel Naidan-Van!' 
We crushed, shouting akh! 


We lifted the yellow banner,? 

We spread the majesty of the Buddhist faith; 
We, becoming pupils-subjects of Khutuchta, 
We started for the Shambala’ war. 


Before the prosperous Empire 
Wise officials had assembled; 
At the order of the Khan-lord 
We, lads, started to war. 


The shamanism of the Mongol is declining under the influence 
of Buddhism. The lamas themselves are curing sick people and the 
shamans are regarded as inferior. In some cases the shamans, while 
performing, recite Tibetian prayers, and they regard themselves as 
assistants of lamas. Shamanism is more preserved in the eastern 
Khalkha, where the influence of the Buryat shamanism may be 


1 Naidan-Van was one of the leaders of a south-Mongolian detachment, a partisan 
of the white general Baron Ungern. 

2 That is the Buddhist banner. We see that these red Mongolians are not in- 
fluenced by the Russian Soviet slogan that religion is opium for the people: they 
remain devoted Buddhists. 

* Shambala is a mythical Buddhist country. 


= 
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detected, although the shamans themselves deny it. Shamanistic 
performances, spirits, and garb, as describ:d by Vladimirtzev, have 
their parallel in Siberia, and I shall not enter into details. 

We shall also ignore Vladimirtzev’s description of different types 
of graves and stone figures called “kamenniya baby,” i.e., stone 
women, of supposedly Turkic origin, because Borovka, as we shall see 
farther, investigated them in greater detail. The endeavor to discover 
the mountain Burkhan-Khaldun, the place where Genghis-Knan, 
according to the safest sources, was buried, proved unsuccessful. 


Borovka made his excavations in the valley of Tola river, on which 
Ulan-Bator-Khoto (the former Urga), the capital of the Mongolian 
republic, is situated. This valley had seen the camp of Genghis-Khan 
in the time of his flourishing power. Borovka and his party took the 
western direction down along the course of the river, as the route 
to the east of Ulan-Bator-Khoto was already surveyed by the 
Scientific Committee of the Mongolian republic. 

Borovka met four fundamental types of old burial places: 
(1) graves fenced in by stone slabs in a standing position; (2) mounds 
(or kurgans) covered with stones; (3) burials with a large central 
stone heap connected with separate stone heaps of smaller sizes; 
(4) graves of Turkic princes of the seventh-eighth centuries of our 
era with “stone women” (Russian Kamenniya baby), which became 
known from the Orkhon expedition of 1891. 

The reviewer wishes to note here that among the so-called stone 
women, figures of men are also met, as shown by the representation 
of their private parts. 

The first three types of burial places are similar insofar as they 
consist of stone heaps. The present Mongolic inhabitants of the 
country call them by a common name, Hirghis-ur (i.e., Kirghis 
graves), which name in the Russian literature had assumed the dis- 
torted form of “hereksur.” Borovka proposes to apply the name 
“hereksur”’ only to the composite mounds no. 3, and in his further 
description he distinguishes three types of graves: (1) slab graves; 
(2) kurgans or mounds; (3) hereksurs. 

Such a division of the ancient graves of Mongolia into three types, 
plus a fourth type of the graves of Turkic princes, may be dis- 
tinguished from the characteristics given by the academician, W. W. 
Radloff, in his Atlas of the Antiquities of Mongolia and also from the 
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typology proposed by Grand‘ by the fact that the kurgans are re- 
garded by Borovka as one distinct type. Both investigators named 
distinguish, besides the graves of Turkic princes, only two types of 
ancient graves, which correspond to Borovka’s slab graves and 
hereksurs. The first graves Radloff calls “stone graves,” i.e., graves 
enclosed by standing stone slabs, while hereksurs he calls graves 
covered by split stones or cobblestones. Grané calls the first type 
of graves “steppe-burials’” (Steppengriber) and hereksurs “burial 
hills” (Grabhiigel). 

Borovka and his party followed along the right bank of the Tola 
river, as he knew from his former investigations that the more 
populated right bank and not the road of the left bank is the one 
that includes a great number of ancient graves. The first part of 
Borovka’s route coincides with the route covered by N. M. Yadrint- 
zev, member of the Orkhon Expedition of the Imperial Russian 
Academy of Sciences of 1891, who made only superficial observations 
of this part of the route, as his chief interest was concentrated in the 
region of Orkhon. Thus, for instance, Yadrintzev mentions only 
eleven places with ancient monuments between Ulan-Bator-Khoto 
(Urga) and Navan-Tzarena, while Borovka registered ninety-two 
graves and other ancient monuments. Most of them were investigated 
in detail, many photographed and sketched, and some of them ex- 
cavated although unfortunately without the anticipated results. 

For the first time there were discovered traces of an ancient 
Neolithic culture. This shows the importance of further and more 
extensive archaeological work. 

Because of the small number of laborers in the party, Borovka 
thoroughly excavated only four graveyards. 

Borovka with the help of his Mongol guide discovered “‘inscrip- 
tions” of the Orkhon type on rocks which were unknown before. 
Along with the inscriptions there were also drawings which make 
it possible to refer a part of the inscriptions to the Scytho-Siberian 
culture. 

In some of the excavated graveyards were found only small parts 
of human skeletons, the largest parts have been destroyed by a 
large species of marmot. In one grave, skeletons of two horses, killed 
at the burial, and a human skeleton without the skull were found. 


4 J. G. Grané, Uber die geographische Verbreitung und die Formen der Alter 
tiimer in der Nordwestmongolei. Journal de la Societé Finno-Ougrienne, 28: 6 (part 2), 
Helsinki, 1912. 
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The reviewer wishes to recall here that “stone women” have been 
found from southeastern Russia, where they were erected by the 
Polovtzy, all along southern Siberia, and in Mongolia to the boun- 
daries of China. Ancient Turkish inscriptions of the eighth century 
were discovered in 1889 near the Orkhon river to the south of Lake 
Baikal, and some later inscriptions of the same type were discovered 
in the upper reaches of the Yenisei river. Both inscriptions were 
deciphered and translated by Thomson and Radloff. Donner, who 
examined the origin of the alphabet, came to the conclusion that the 
Yenisei inscriptions are somewhat older than the Orkhon inscriptions, 
and that both are derived from the Aramaic alphabet. 

Professor Barthold,®’ the best Russian authority on the history 
of the Orient (Far and Near) says that after the discovery and de- 
ciphering of the Orkhon inscriptions we know that the statues called 
“stone women’”’ were put up by Turks in memory of their deceased, 
serving in the beginning as representations of enemies killed by them, 
and later perhaps for some other reasons, as along with figures of men 
there are also statues of women. It is possible that in some cases they 
represented the deceased themselves. 

We do not know so far of any non-Turkic people who erected 
statues of this type. According to Radloff, the burial monuments 
in memory of Turkic princes were erected, in order to celebrate com- 
memorations for the dead, not on the graves themselves. The burial 
places of khans were called kuruk and regarded as tabooed. According 
to Vladimirtzev, kuruk is a Mongol word adopted by Turks and 
means “forbidden.” Genghis Khan was buried with the usual cere- 
monies of Turkic princes and the location of his grave is unknown, 
although according to some historical sources he was buried on a 
high mountain called Burkhan-Khaldun, the slopes of which were 
long after watched by a special detachment of guards, who did not 
know, however, the location of the grave. At present nobody in 
Mongolia knows a mountain of that name. 

It is worth noting that in Mongolia along with Scytho-Siberian 
drawings on rocks of the so-called reindeer motive were found stone 
monuments representing turtles, which are characteristic for Chinese 
sepulchral memorials. Vladimirtzev pointed out also that the bricks 


§ V. Barthold, On the question of the Burial Customs of the Turks and Mongols. 
Mem. of the Oriental Division of the Russian Arch. Soc., 25: 55-76 [1917-1920], 
Petrograd. 1921 (in Russian). 
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of which some of the monuments were erected seemed to him to be 
of Chinese manufacture. 

To return to Borovka. The following are his tentative conclusions. 
His expedition obtained data showing that the Turkic period in 
Mongolia was preceded by an extended period of a Scytho-Siberian 
culture. The slab graves, kurgans, inscriptions, stone figures, and 
“reindeer stones” prove it. Further investigation of Neolithic remains 
is most important for the study of the gradual development of culture 
in Mongolia. The Neolithic people were primeval plant-users— 
“Sammler’’—i.e., diggers of wild roots and gatherers of plants. The 
oldest burial places are associated with places located not far from 
water, which may bear witness that their builders led a half-nomadic 
life. Drawings on rocks represent that people as zealous hunters of 
forest animals. Finally the latest graves, nearest to our times, belong 
to an obviously nomadic people. 

After the considerations given above it is legitimate to ask, says 
Borovka, how far the generally accepted notion of Mongolia as the 
cradle of a cattle-nomadic culture conforms to the actual process of 
development? This question may be answered in the following way: 
the cattle-breeding and nomadism in Mongolia ought to be regarded 
not as an original stage of culture but as a result of an extended his- 
torical process and, to a certain degree, as a result of changes in the 
physical condi . »ns of the country. 


WALDEMAR JOCHELSON 


Santal Folk Tales. Edited by P. O. Bodding. (Inst:tutet for Sammen- 

lignende Kulturforskning. Vol. 11. Oslo, 1927.) 

The present volume of Santal Folk Tales gives us a welcome addi- 
tion to the frst volume, which I recently had the pleasure of review- 
ing (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n. s., 29: 709 sq., 1927). 

The second volume is divided into two sections; the first being 
devoted to “humorous tales” and the second to stories referring to 
ogres. I have listed humorous tales with quotations, since the average 
Caucasian would not be provoked to merriment by Santal humor. 
In the story of the Idiotic Fatherless Boy, for example, the hero puts 
a noose around the neck of his mother and lets her down a well. The 
boy thought that he could cure his mother of a sicknessin thisfashion. 

But when he was pulling her up, she was grinning, and he said: “Now 


mother has got well again and is smiling to me.” But when he had pulled her 
out, he saw that she was dead. 
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Doubtless humor is a cultural trait, and as such must needs be 
acquired. 


As in the first volume, important facts of Santal culture are dealt 
with in footnotes. The Santal have a well developed system of joking 
relationship. 

Brother-in-laws and some other relatives stand to each other in what 
is called Janda sagai, laughing relationship, that is to say, these relatives may 


jest and talk and be as free as they like; there is no formality and little restraint 
between them (p. 33). 


Also, 


The relationship between a man and his elder brother’s wife is very 
intimate; there are few restrictions theoretically. It all depends on what the 
persons are (p. 10). 

Finally, 
Namesakes are permitted to joke with each other (p. 398). 


Thus we find the custom of “joking-relationship” in areas other 
than North America and Melanesia. 

Two ethnographic points brought out have been of especial 
interest to me. One is the practice of waving a chicken over a patient 
for the purpose of exorcism. This trait is found throughout Malaysia, 
and even in the Pageh islands, where I have myself seen the seer 
perform the rite for health-giving reasons. That the Santal have 
the custom, indicates a Hindu origin (p. 66). 

While the Santal unquestionably have inspirational shamans, 
they also have a survival type of “seer.” 

Jan, a word borrowed from Hindi, is the Santal name for a witch-finder; 
they are supposed to receive revelations from supernatural beings and to be 
able to name the witches and also to reveal things hidden (p. 201). 

The Santal keep cows, but do not care very much for the milk. 
The calf as a rule takes the milk of the mother (p. 89). This factor 
places the Santal in an intermediate position between the Orient and 
the Occident. E. M. Logs 


A Study of Races in the Ancient Near East. W1tt1AM H. WoRRELL, 
Associate Professor of Semitics, University of Michigan. (New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927.) 

This book embodies a series of lectures which were delivered at 
various educational institutions. Originally presented in a summer 
session course, where shortness of time did not permit a more compre- 
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hensive and detailed account of the subject matter, it is to be regret- 
ted that the author has not seen fit to elaborate his short sketches at 
a time when the publication of these lectures was planned. The 
sketchiness of Worrell’s work is especially keenly felt in his third 
chapter, which deals with the Mediterraneans, Alpines, Nordics, and 
Finno-Ugranians, and which is disposed of in twelve pages. Here at 
least a short reference would have been in place as to the race or races 
inhabiting the Zagros chain prior to the coming of the Hallipi, and 
the position of the latter among the various racial groups. Some of 
the more important ethnological problems which confront the his- 
torian and student of the Ancient Near Fast, and which one rightly 
expects in a book of this nature, are not treated at all. Setting aside, 
however, such omissions, whatever Worrell committed himself to do 
is on the whole well presented and instructive. His book will serve 
well in an undergraduate course on the History of the Ancient Near 
East, where it may supplement the lecturer’s introductory discourses 
on the races and the geography of the Near East. 

I may add here a few things which have come to my notice: 


p. 26, the author still clings to the old explanation of the word 
“barbarian.” 


= 


. 45, to speak of the Sumerian language as agglutinative (as formerly 

described) is wrong. 

p 53, the reference to Egyptian in {5 is somewhat forced. Here we 
have the prepositional use with auxiliaries but not with crude 
verbal forms (verbal nouns). In Egyptian, moreover, it is not a 
development within the language, but a later innovation from 
the outside, by which popular speech gradually displaces the 
simple verbal forms of the older classical speech. 

p. 66, delete line 14 “Akkadian” and insert “‘Assyrian.”’ 

p. 75, to call the feminine ¢ an inferiority sign is hardly correct froin 
an historical point of view, in spite of what is stated on p. 58 
about dichotomy and gender in Hamitic languages (following 
Meinhof). It is also out of harmony with what is stated on p. 89. 

p. 81. I am not quite sure about the Negro blood in the early 

Valley Egyptians, that 


in the case of Egypt a somewhat nigridised Mediterranean race was 
infused with purer Mediterranean blood. 


What we know historically seems to show that the Negroes 
lived much further south in prehistoric and early historic times, 
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than later. In historic times we notice them gradually pushing 
farther north. A mixing with the Negroes seems to be excluded 
at that period of which the author is speaking. 


p. 83, early Negro influence is certainly excluded in the case of Osiris 


and Set. Worrell thinks it possible that Set, an animal-headed 
god, may have been a Negro importation, but he forgets the 
fact that it was mainly in the North, in the Delta, that the 
Osiris-Set mythology was cultivated, and simultaneously ignores 
the similar Asiatic myths. The animal or animal-headed gods of 
Egypt cannot be explained by simply referring to them as due 
to Negro influences. Sokaris, e.g., was an animal god who was 
worshipped in the neighborhood of later Memphis. No one 
would claim Negro origin for him. 


p- 101. According to Worrell the Akkadians had come from the 


Arabian desert (as did all the other Semites), but he makes the 
restriction 


not directly, via the Wadi ar-Rumma, but from the north, down along 
the course of the Euphrates. 


Arabia he still regards as the home of the Semites, without 
clearing the difficulty that arises in this case, how any close 
relationship between the early Semites and Hamites could have 
been possible. Isolated racial movements out of Arabia, which 
can not have been too numerous the farther back in time we 
go, can certainly not explain much. 


p. 103. The estimation of Babylonian civilization remains superficial. 


A statement like 


the most serious criticism of their culture is its materialism 


is meaningless, because, aequa lance, all other contemporaneous 
culture areas in the Near East are materialistic. Egypt is no 
exception, for it is wrong to see a certain idealism in her beliefs 
in, and preparations for, a future world. After all, it was but a 
materialism carried over to a transmundane sphere. 


p- 119. To speak of Arabic as “the Sanscrit of Semitic languages” 


would be justifiable only if Arabic could correctly be considered 
as a primary type of Semitic. However, not Arabic, but Akkadian 
is much nearer to the primitive Semitic, and if such a simile is 
used, it can only be applied to Akkadian, not to Arabic. 
HENRY FREDERICK Lutz 
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INDONESIA 


Musical Instruments in Celebes. WALTER KAUDERN. (Géteborg, 
1927. xut, 332 pp., 19 maps, and 130 figures.) 


In this, the third volume of Dr. Kaudern’s publications on 
Celebes, the previous studies having dealt with house types and 
traditional migrations, he gives us a very full and valuable account 
of the many forms of musical instruments in use in this island. 
Sachs, a few years ago, in his ‘““Die Musikinstrumente Indiens und 
Indonesiens” made a significant study of the instruments of the 
whole Indonesian area, and now Dr. Kaudern has supplemented this 
by his intensive and detailed investigation of a single subdivision of 
the region. 

In his classification Dr. Kaudern follows the fourfold grouping 
worked out by Hornbostel and Sachs, of (1) Idiophones, (2) Mem- 
branophones, (3) Cordophones and (4) Aerophones. After a detailed 
description and illustration of all the varieties found, the author 
proceeds to discuss their regional distribution, their origins, the 
occasions of their use, and the tonal range and details of construction 
of the large series of flutes collected. He finds that none of the instru- 
ments can be regarded as purely of Celebes origin, and that the dis- 
tribution within the island presents no special features of interest. 
Such local differences as appear are mainly in imported forms. He 
concludes that gongs, some forms of bell, most of the cordophones, 
the oboe, and certain types of flute were derived from India; that 
clapper and pellet bells, together with the barrel drum, came from 
China and southeastern Asia; and that little is attributable to either 
Mohammedan-Arab or European contacts. As to their use, Dr. 
Kaudern finds that most of the older, native forms have some religious 
function, but that the Cordophones and Aerophones, most of which 
are introduced, are not subject to this restriction. His studies of the 
position of the stops in flutes show that there is a relatively wide 
variation and that there is no clear relation apparent between the 
position of the stops and the length of the flute. The range in tone 
is also found to be considerable, and the intervals quite variable. 
This degree of irregularity among a relatively developed folk, is 
curious in view of the careful tuning to a jealously preserved standard, 
which one finds among the less cultured peoples of parts of Melanesia. 

For few, if any, portions of Indonesia have we such careful and 
detailed ethnographical studies as these which Dr. Kaudern is giving 
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us for Celebes. If he will but continue the series so ably begun, we 
shall have for one island at least, a thoroughly satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the data. One can only hope that what Dr. Kaudern has done 
will stimulate others to secure for the remainder of the area equally 
complete information before it is too late. 


R. B. Dixon 
NORTH AMERICA 


By Cheyenne Campfires. GEORGE BirD GRINNELL. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1926.) 

This book is a collection of some sixty Cheyenne tales. It is 
“all story” except for the brief introduction and the paragraph of 
explanation before each section. Mr. Grinnell has the happy facility 
for feeling behind the words of his story and the awkwardnesses in 
its translation, to its underlying literary quality. And he has the 
further knack of retaining this quality in readable, frequently charm- 
ing, English prose—this, without injecting either personal or cultural 
elements foreign to the original genius of the tale. It is to the recently 
widening circle of adult and child readers, who are developing a 
certain discriminating interest in American Indian folk-tales, that the 
volume under review will have its greatest appeal. In the sections 
devoted to hero myths and mystery stories, Plains prose narrative 
is to be found at its best, and the book in its entirety gives a complete 
and balanced picture of the body of Cheyenne literature. Comparable 
collections done with equal skill and integrity are unhappily so rare 
that one can but hope that at least Mr. Grinnell, like his Cheyenne 
story tellers, will go on and “tie another one to it.” 

THEODORA KROEBER 


The American Indians and Their Music. FRANCES DENSMORE. (New 
York: The Womans Press.) 


In this little book, Miss Densmore is obviously discussing the 
subject for the non-anthropologist. In order to give a setting for the 
music she describes some phases of Indian life. The intention is very 
good, but the examples are drawn from such a scattering of tribes 
that the ordinary reader would be bewildered. On the other hand, 
some statements are so general that they lose their accuracy. Several 
chapters in the early part of the book are unnecessary, having no 
ostensible connection with the subject. Such are those on Famous 
Indians and Mound Builders. 
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When Miss Densmore is dealing directly with her own field, she 
is at her best. The chapter, ‘‘Why do Indians sing?”’, makes the point 
that Indians expect to accomplish something with song. They do 
not sing for mere entertainment. Equally good are the remarks on 
the peculiarities of Indian music. These avoid technicalities and 
bring out several striking features differing markedly from the Euro- 
pean tradition. 

The final chapter on ‘‘Adaptations of Indian Music’”’ is a catalogue 
of composers who have used Indian themes. It offers no criticism, 
nor is there any comment on the desirability of merging the two 
musical traditions. 

On the whole it is a good book to put in the hands of one who 
cares to know something about the subject with the least amount 
of mental effort. 

ERNA GUNTHER 
The Story of the American Indian. Paut Rapin. (New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1927. 371 pp., 30 pls.) 

This interesting and interestingly written book is a history of 
aboriginal America for the fifteen hundred years preceding the discov- 
ery. The narrative thread is the development, dissemination, and mix- 
ture of native civilization. The fundamental ideas are those first 
outlined by Boas, systematically substantiated by Wissler, developed 
in special fields by Spinden, Morley, Kidder, Kroeber, Swanton, 
Uhle, and others, and now carried still farther by Dr. Radin: higher 
culture originating in Middle America with the Maya area as a 
focal point, raying out, gradually weakening and altering through 
infiltration with various simpler cultures of local origin. The presen- 
tation is popular. Pictures are abundant and chosen for intrinsic 
interest rather than with precise reference to points in the text. 
Footnotes, bibliography, mention of contrary views, discussion of 
moot-points, are all avoided. Nor is there analysis of evidence: the 
work is an immediate and complete synthesis. The presentation is 
narrative, as of recorded events and sequences; the style is warm 
without sentimentality, often charming, literary rather than scientific. 
The chapter titles are indicative; for instance: Prologue—The Gol- 
den Day; First Census of the New World; The Glory that was Maya; 
The Reign of the War Gods; The Children of the Sun [Peruvians, 
not Egyptians]; The Epic of the Wanderers; From Cliffs to Pueblo; 
Where the Women Ruled; Where the Shadows Stopped; Epilogue— 
The Heel of the Conqueror. 
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Dr. Radin's specific historical hypothesis around which he 
builds up his book is in substance as follows. The origin of Maya 
civilization is an unsolved problem. On the abandonment of the 
old Maya cities under pressure of barbarian foes and the jungle, 
the Maya themselves, or their culture, pushed eastward to Oaxaca, 
forming the Zapotec-Mixtec culture, and along the Atlantic coast 
to Vera Cruz. These two waves, plus a third—archaic Maya, with 
maize, pottery, loom—‘“united to form the Toltec” with a center 
about Tehuacan. Toltec influence rolled northward, resulting finally 
in the Pueblos. From Vera Cruz the Maya, or the people who pre- 
served some of their culture intact, took boat to the mouth of the 
Mississippi and became the Mound Builders. The further fortunes 
of their culture can be traced in Natchez, Creek, Iroquois, Pawnee, 
Winnebago, etc., as a gradual fading out. In South America, the 
earliest culture center, due to the Maya, was on the North Peruvian 
coast. Upon this center Colombia, Ecuador, Tiahuanaco, Cuzco, 
Calchaqui are dependent; also such elements of higher culture as 
have seeped east of the Andes. The Taino culture is a blend of pre- 
Inca Peruvian and Maya strains; the Araucanian is essentially 
Inca. The North Pacific Coast culture derives in part either from 
Neolithic southeast Siberia or from Oceania. 

All this is no more speculative than a number of views which 
have been advanced as science. But it would have to be supported 
by some show of evidence—something more than a statement of 
view followed by animated description—in order to be considered 
for scientific acceptance. An attempt to validate the theory might 
be worth while—stimulating at any rate. 

A number of errors shake the confidence of the reader. The 
Seminole, who are subsequent to 1700, are mentioned as in the 
southeast by 1000 a.p. (p. 37). Teotihuacan is placed 16 miles 
instead of about 30 from Mexico and has three pyramids on page 
47, two on page 160; where also the obsidian-eyed sculptures (of 
the Citadel or Temple of Quetzalcoatl) are attributed to the temple 
on (sic) the Pyramid of the Sun. Cortez is made to storm Mexico 
City in 1519 (p. 52). The Maya knew the lunar year of twelve 30- 
day months (p. 72). On page 368 Smohalla is apparently made the 
founder of the Ghost Dance (Nevada origin, Wounded Knee, etc.). 
To the layman these slips may not matter; they are disconcerting to 
Americanists. 

Dr. Radin is at his best in seizing the psychological qualities of 
cultures. For instance, speaking of the Pueblos: 
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They did what all hard-pressed people do; they retired within themselves 
and attempted to find solace and happiness through an inward adaptation. 
They became introverts of the most pronounced kind and reorganized their 
old life in terms of ritualism and symbolism. Individualism was almost 
eradicated; priests, secret fraternities, and the bureaucracy reigned supreme. 
To accomplish this the world had to be renounced and with it all expectations 
of conquest and the spread of their specific culture to other regions. They paid 
the price and preserved what they had. But they were to have no great 
influence on the further cultural life of aboriginal America with the possible 
exception of the Pawnee. 

The ritualism and conservatism which permeates every corner of Pueblo 
life today is based upon two factors—the consecration of the past that was 
in the process of ceasing to function and whose original meaning had long 
been forgotten, and the fixity that had grown out of isolation and passiveness. 
It represents a drawing-in on all sides, a going into retreat. And this his- 
torical development has been illuminatingly symbolized by a cardinal fact 
in the Pueblo ritualistic system—the going into retreat of the fifteen sets of 
priests who are, par excellence, the spiritual guides of the people. 


Or of the Blackfoot: 


Their culture illustrates remarkably well the unlimited possibilities that 
the entry in the Plains and the contact with more highly civilized peoples 
meant for the barbarian north. The Blackfoot participated in everything 
that they found there, but yet we always have the feeling that they did not 
know exactly what to do with the sparks flying all about them. One thing, 
however, they were taught—how to organize their simple shamanistic per- 
formances and, how in this way, to give them a corporate significance that 
they had never before possessed. 


In similar spirit, the Prologue is a vivid setting forth of some of 
the most characteristic aspects of Winnebago culture. 

It is these intuitional insights that give the book a distinctive 
flavor and value. They are akin to the semi-aesthetic perceptions 
that have made the work of the great historians live. Where Dr. 
Radin differs from Tacitus and Gibbon is not so much in spiritual 
quality as in the fact that he has spared himself most of the laborious 
effort which they imposed on themselves. He appears to have read 
widely, but from intrinsic pleasure of interest rather than with 
systematic intensiveness or exactness. His hypothesis, so far as it is 
special and new, appeals as a sudden and more or less happy snatch, 
not as a growth resulting from long concentration or even a sus- 
tained emotional attitude. Midnight hours may have gone into 
this book; but not a drop of sweat. It is tossed off. It is half tour- 
de-force, half challenge—or at least provocation. When Dr. Radin 
comes to take contemporary anthropology seriously, anthropolo- 
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gists are likely to take more seriously his productions as well as his 
unquestioned gifts. 
A. L. KROEBER 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Herausgegeben von Max EBERT. 

(Berlin: Walter Gruyter & Co. Vol. 8, 548 pp., 178 pls. 45 M 

subscription, 54 M trade. Vol. 9, 322 pp., 244 pls. 42 M sub- 

scription, 50.40 M trade. 1926, 1927.) 

The previous volumes of this gigantic work have already been 
commented upon in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (27: 561, 1925; 
29: 332, 1927). Volumes 8 and 9 once more provide a wealth of 
material from which it is difficult to single out articles for special 
comment. 

In volume 8 a large series of general ethnological articles may be 
noted from the pen of Dr. Thurnwald—Mana, Mannbarkeit, Manner- 
bund, Mannerhaus, Mannerkindbett, Markt, Meidung (= Avoid- 
ance), Menschenopfer, Moral, Mutterrecht, Nahrung, Name. As a 
rule these essays are crammed with facts, endeavor to do justice to 
the literature for the whole world, and are marked by the author’s 
customary soundness. A curious error may be noted on page 456, 
where the ‘‘Poda”’ figure as a matrilineal North American tribe with 
peculiar usages, which even with a double page reference to American 
sources fail to identify it. : 

The Palaeolithic is again deait with by Professor Obermaier, whose 
treatment of the Mousterian (p. 314 sq.) introduces us to his latest 
conceptions. According to these, a dual origin is assumed in Europe. 
The “Klein-Moustérien,” in consonance with earlier expositions, is 
rooted in the Pre-Mousterian of Eastern Europe, in the northern 
parts of which it evolved into its classical form, which spread to 
neighboring regions in successive waves. On the other hand, the 
‘““Moustérien von Acheuléenmorphologie” developed from the Later 
Acheulean, continuing its traditions, but becoming degenerate and 
ultimately extinct. The two cultures are supposed to have inter- 
mingled and fused west of the Rhine. In the Mousterian there is a 
strong tendency toward local differentiation, rendering a finer classi- 
fication difficult, especially for the primitive and atypical forms. 
It is strange that no reference is made to the finds of Licent and 
Teilhard de Chardin. Considering Obermaier’s localization of a 
“faustkeilfreies Primitiv-Paliolithikum” in Eastern Europe, the 
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occurrence of a Mousterian culture in China might be supposed to 
appear significant to him. 

Of the other archaeological articles, some are of purely local 
interest, such as E. Rademacher’s on Niederrheinische Hiigelgriiber- 
kultur (pp. 483-498). Those on Menhirs (P. Thomsen, W. Bremer, 
Serra-Rafols) and Megaliths (Wilke, Bosch-Gimpera, v. Duhn, 
Roeder, P. Thomsen) have a wider appeal, and Karo’s treatment of 
Mycenaean culture will prove valuable for the classical student. 
Schuchhardt’s otherwise instructive discussion of the Neolithic suffers 
from a parochialism of outlook, both spatially and temporally. The 
evolution of the Neolithic from the Mesolithic (“‘seine Herausbildung 
aus den roheren mesol. Formen’’) is put about 4,000 B.c., the Full 
Neolithic between 3,000 and 2,000 B.c. It is not clear how the author 
conceives these estimates to accord with the chronology of the Near 
Orient. 

A very full article by Kiekebusch is devoted to the German 
museums and private collections (Museen und Sammlungen). 

As in previous volumes, there are succinct paragraphs on topics 
connected with the history of medicine, such as Massage, by Professor 
Sudhoff, the principal German authority. 

Volume 9 is overwhelmingly archaeological, virtually three of 
its six installments dealing with Scandinavia and North Germany 
under the caption of “‘Nordischer Kreis.’’ There are also substantial 
essays on Austria, East Prussia, and North Africa. In the latter, 
Obermaier calls attention to the extraordinarily interesting Sbaikian 
culture of Tunesia, which is pre-Aurignacian and post-Acheulean, 
and appears also in the Manzanares valley in the midst of Mousterian 
strata (p. 111 f.). The type implement of the Sbaikian is a very 
thin leaf-point, averaging 7-8 cm. in length. Both faces are carefully 
fractured, thus simulating the Solutrean laurel-leaf blade. Obermaier 
insists that the resemblance is merely external 


insofern sie nicht die feine, diinnschuppige Solutréen-Retusche besitzen, 
sondern einfachhin eine feinmuschelige Oberflaichenretusche.... . Sie 
kénnten daher, morphologisch, nur mit den gréberen Protosolutréen—Spit- 
zen Ungarns oder mit unfertigen Haustiicken des westeurop. Solutréen 
verglichen werden. 


This, however, is sufficient to establish the extremely important 
theoretical point of independent development from diverse starting 
points (convergence). 

The articles on “Omen,” “Opfer,” “Orakel” are by Dr. Thurnwald. 
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Once more the anthropological reader feels profoundly grateful 
for the enterprise of the publisher in providing this profusely illus- 
trated and in most respects admirable work of reference. 

H. Lowie 


Studies on the Origin of Cultivated Plants. N. Vavitov. (Bulletin of 
Applied Botany and Plant-Breeding. 26: 1-248, 139-248 in 
English, maps in the Russian text, Leningrad, 1926.) 

This monograph, dedicated to the memory of De Candolle, 
seems to be the most substantial contribution made since his day to 
the history of our main cultivated plants. Vavilov particularly 
stresses the importance of a strict differentiation of a cultivated 
plant into Linnean species; and the “determination of the centres 
where the diversity of genetically allied species is concentrated.” 
Thus, in contrast to De Candolle, who assumed a single origin for 
all cultivated wheats, the author recognizes three “genetical groups 
of species,” distinguishable by the number of chromosomes and 
showing in crossing with one another complete or partial sterility 
while species within the same group are readily crossed with one 
another and yield fertile offspring. Applying his second point to the 
group of Triticum vulgare, Vavilov finds that 

The entire diversity of morphological and physiological characters, 
established at present for soft wheat, is contained in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of South-Western Asia. (P. 156). 

On the other hand the Triticum durum type by the same token is 

connected with Northern Africa, and the third type is traced to 

Asia Minor and the adjoining region (pp. 158-162). 

Similarly, two autonomous centres—one in Abyssinia, the other 
in South-eastern Asia— are recognized for barley. Crosses between 
the two groups resulted in a marked partial, sterility (pp. 168-173). 
Even more definitely polyphyletic are the species of oats, of which 
five geographical and genetical groups are recognized. Contrary to the 
received opinion that Avena sativa is a definitely European crop, 
Vavilov finds many varieties of it in Mongolia and Northern China, 
while the genetically kindred A. nuda forms 
belong in their whole diversity exclusively to China and the Southern ad- 
joining countries. (pp. 173-178) 

Regarding millet, Vavilov makes some unexpected statements. 
He accepts Buschan’s conclusion that 


the cultivation of this crop in Egypt in prehistoric times is not proved 
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and remarks that 
Evidently, millet has moved from Asia into Europe together with the nomads. 


The maximum of diversity is displayed by Eastern and Central 
Asia (pp. 178-181). Thiscriterion leads the author to seek the origin 
of flax in or near India, where (as he points out) it is raised exclusively 
for oi!, while in Asia Minor and ancient Egypt this is combined with 
the cultivation for fibre (pp. 182-195) 

In agreement with Engelbrecht, Vavilov derives cultivated rye 
from weed-rye mixed with wheat and, to a lesser extent, with barley. 

The whole diversity of the forms of rye, the varietal riches, are concen- 


trated in regions where rye as a cultivated plant is either of secondary 
importance or of no importance at all, 


that is, in Afghanistan, Persia, Transcaucasia, Asia Minor, and 
Turkestan. Here rye is simply considered a nuisance jeopardizing 
the real crops of wheat or barley. But in the mountain districts of 
Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Asia Minor, 


rye from a weed gradually changes into an independent crop, 
pure rye being sown at an altitude of 2000 m. and upward. 


It is a curious fact, that at the border line of the struggle between winter 
rye and winter wheat it is an ancient custom with the farmers to sow out a 
mixture of rye and wheat. Not expecting to obtain a return of wheat every 
year, the farmer sows out the mixture of rye and wheat on purpose, hoping 
that if the wheat is killed by an adverse winter, rye will stand it and produce 
at least half of the expected yield. 


In this case also the author contends for a plural origin of the culti- 
vated crop (pp. 196-209). 

Similar to the connection of rye with wheat is that of oats with 
emmer, of Eruca sativa with flax, and of several other plants, all 
of which Vavilov separates as “secondary crops” from the “primary” 
group including wheat, barley, flax, rice, and cotton (pp. 209-217). 


Unfortunately, it is impossible now to restore the process of introduction 
of oats into cultivation, as the initial crop, emmer, has vanished to a large 
extent and many stages of the history of cultivated oats cannot be traced back 
in detail. We see here a curious fact of a crop being carried into the North by 
another, at the present time an almost extinguished one. 


Since the 


entire varietal and racial diversity of the field and vegetable crops is concen- 
trated in mountainous districts, 
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the author deprecates the theory that agriculture evolved in the great 
river valleys ordinarily connected with the higher civilizations and 
favors its origin in such areas as the Caucasus, mountainous Bokhara, 
Afghanistan, Asia Minor, and Abyssinia (pp. 218-220). 

Concerning hemp (pp. 221-233), Vavilov points out that wild and 
weed hemp settle on rich fertilized soils; they thus naturally followed 
man 
keeping near his dwelling places, settling on rubbish and everywhere where 
the soil was manured . . . . During famines, when man turned to the seeds 


and fruits of wild plants, he naturally chose hemp with not shattering large 
fruits. 


Later hemp was utilized for fibre, hashish, and finally for oil manu- 
facture. 

To account for the origin of the primary crops, the author ad- 
vances the ecological principle, foreshadowed in the discussion of 
hemp, that wild species form one ecological group with the most 
closely related cultivated plants. 

The nearest wild forms must be sought in conditions approaching 
those of cultivation .... There is little doubt that the primitive species 
of some wild plants had already ecological tendencies, which induced man 
to utilize them. It is evident to us, that man took in most cases what was 
offered to him. For many plants the process of their introduction into cultiva- 
tion took place almost independently of the will of man (pp. 234-236). 


Geographically regularities are noted in so far as the Mediter- 
ranean area produced large-fruited, large-seeded and large-flowered 
forms, while in Southwestern Asia (India and vicinity) there are 
small-seeded, small-fruited and small-flowered forms (pp. 237-240). 

At least five world centres of cultivation are defined (pp. 241-245). 
(1) South-western Asia, including India, Persia, Afghanistan, Asia 
Minor and Transcaucasia, has given rise to soft and club wheats, 
rye, small-seeded flax, small-grained peas, lentils, horse-beans, 
cotton (Gossypium herbaceum, G. arboreum). (2) Southeastern Asia, 
including mountainous China, Japan, Nepal and adjoining regions, 
is connected with naked oats, hull-less barley, millet, etc. (3) The 
Mediterranean, including Northern Africa, as well as Palestine, Syria, 
parts of Asia Minor and Southern Europe, produced durum wheats, a 
series of oat species, of large-seeded flax, large-grained peas, horse- 
beans, lentils, beet-root, etc. (4) Abyssinia has a great diversity of 
hulled barley forms, violet-grained wheats, original races of peas, 
peculiar races of oats. (5) The New World centres. 
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An Island centre, including the Philippines, is referred to as a 
probable sixth area, but one not yet adequately studied. 


It cannot fall within an anthropologist’s province to criticise 
the botanical findings of such a monograph. The purpose of this 
review is merely to direct the attention of culture historians to a 
monograph otherwise easily overlooked by them and which, notwith- 
standing its repetitiousness and occasional anthropological naiveté, 
contains a vast amount of suggestive material for us. One point, 
however, may be made regarding the constantly stressed multiple 
origin theory advanced by Vavilov. From the botanical distinctness 
of species-groups it does not follow that the idea of cultivating a 
plant such as wheat evolved independently: that idea may well have 
been diffused, the borrowers applying it to new forms of the same 


genus. 
RosBert H. Lowie 
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REPORT 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON, 1927 


On February 3, 1927, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, of Coyoacan, D. F., 
Mexico, addressed the Society on the subject: ‘‘New Light on Ancient 
American Calendars.”’ Mrs. Nuttall reviewed the evidence for her 
now well-known theory of the origin of the Maya and Aztec calendars, 
a theory first proposed at the Oxford meeting, 1926, of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. As all the centers of 
ancient American culture are situated within the tropics, the inhabi- 
tants had a very simple means at hand for learning the true length of 
the solar year. The sun itself registered it for them, for within this 
zone the sun passes twice a year through the zenith, causing the 
striking phenomenon that, for a moment about noon, all vertical 
objects are shadowless. 

Mrs. Nuttall submitted an array of evidence—historical, docu- 
mentary, archaeological, and photographical—to substantiate her 
conclusion that Mexicans, Mayas, Ecuadorians, Peruvians, and 
others inhabiting this zone observed the strange periodical disappear- 
ance of shadows and interpreted it as ‘“‘a descent of the Sun-God.”’ 
As this descent is always immediately followed by rains caused by 
the heat of the vertical solar rays, this momentary descent, which 
marked the advent of the rainy season, was of transcendental im- 
portance to the native agriculturists. After this ‘“descent of the god”’ 
they could confidently sow the seeds of maize and other food plants 
with a certainty of rain. 

The theory would explain why, as civilization gradually advanced 
under favorable conditions, this phenomenon, first observed by means 
of any vertical staff, pole, or stone, led to the erection of pillars, 
stelae, altars, towers, shrines, and the temples ultimately erected on 
the summits of pyramidal structures, which were to serve as worthy 
seats or places of rest for the descending Sun-God and constituted 
constant invitations for him to descend and linger. 

On,February 24, 1927, Dr. Alfred V. Kidder spoke to the Society 
on the “‘Cliff-dwellers of Arizona and their Predecessors.”” The South- 
western archaeological field, the speaker pointed out, embraces 
those parts of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, which 
contain the remains of the sedentary, agricultural type of Indian, 
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commonly knownas Pueblos. The present range of the Pueblo Indians 
is restricted to the drainage of the Rio Grande and the Little Colora- 
do. Ruins of ancient villages closely similar to those of the historic 
Pueblos are fouhd throughout an infinitely greater range. They 
consist of cliff houses, valley towns, and mesa top dwellings, ranging 
in size from a half dozen to a thousand rooms. 

The problem of Southwestern archaeology is the arrangement 
of these ruins in relative chronological order and the determination 
of the origin and growth of the culture responsible for them. Until 
about fifteen years ago the early stages of Pueblo civilization were 
not recognized. The explorations of the Peabody Museum of Har- 
vard, the Natural History Museum of New York, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and other institutions have resulted in the discovery 
and description of these early stages, the first being the Basket 
Maker, a phase marked by primitive agriculture, lack of pottery and 
of stone architecture. This was followed by the Post-Basket Maker 
period which saw the introduction of pottery and the beginnings of 
masonry construction. The Post-Basket Maker was succeeded by 
the pre-Pueblo, in which pottery was greatly improved, houses were 
enlarged and strengthened, and the typical massed type of dwell- 
ings first introduced. We are thus now in possession of the outline of 
the entire growth of the Pueblos from nomadism up. 

On March 17, 1927, Mr. Matthew W. Stirling, who had just re- 
turned from a several months’ exploring expedition among the Pygmy 
and other native peoples of Dutch New Guinea, gave an address upon 
“Recent Explorations in Dutch New Guinea.’’ The interior of the 
island is largely unknown, as it has never been completely mapped or 
penetrated. The purpose of the expedition under Mr. Stirling’s 
leadership was threefold: the making of maps; completion of our 
knowledge of the country; and a study of the peoples inhabiting this 
region. The expedition was scientifically outfitted, and motor boats 
and an aeroplane were used as means of transportation. Entrance 
was effected from the northern coast, thence up the Rouffaer river, 
to the central range known as the Nassau mountains, one of the 
greatest ranges of the world. 

The island is inhabited mainly by Papuans, of whom three dis- 
tinct groups were visited: those of the coast, those of the great Lake 
plain, and those of the Van Reese mountains. The foothill region, 
after leaving the Lake plain, is uninhabited for a distance of about 
thirty miles. After passing this belt, the Negrito people are encoun- 
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tered. The average height of the men is 152 cm., that of the women 
145 cm. 

A permanent camp was established at Tombay, located in the 
interior of the Nassau mountains. The people have an advanced sys- 
tem of agriculture, of which the staples are: sweet potatoes, sugar 
cane, taro root, bananas, and lemons. They have a loose type of clan 
organization. They are polygamists in theory and monogamists in 
practice. They believe in some form of immortality, but their relig- 
ious concepts were hard to investigate, as they were very reluctant to 
discuss anything concerning these matters. The Pygmies bury their 
dead, while the Papuans practice platform burial near the home of 
the deceased. 

On April 21, 1927, Mr. Frederick W. Hodge, of the Museum of 
the American Indian (Heye Foundation), addressed the Society on 
“The Zufii Indians of New Mexico.”” Mr. Hodge reviewed briefly the 
history of the Zufii Indians during the Spanish régime, commencing 
with the year 1539, when their pueblos first became known to civiliza- 
tion as the “Seven Cities of Cibola.” A glimpse of Zufiland, together 
with views of the salt-gathering ceremony at the sacred Salt lake, was 
offered in motion pictures. Other moton pictures illustrated the pro- 
cess of pottery-making from the preparation of the clay, through the 
fashioning and painting of water-jars and food-bowls, to the finished 
receptacles. The grinding of corn and manufacture of wafer-bread, 
one of the most ancient and still the most important food staple of 
Zuhi, was illustrated as further showing a part of the domestic life of 
a people whose primitive customs have been little changed. 

Still retaining most of their ceremonies of old, the Zufi perform 
rites at their sacred Rainbow spring for the purpose of bringing rain, 
the ceremony being in the native belief the direct cause of the first 
showers for nine months. Following this rite, on the next day, a 
masked rain-dance is performed at the main pueblo of Zufii. Motion 
pictures of both ceremonies were shown, illustrating also the dance 
steps and the costumes of the participants, together with the antics 
of the “mud-head clowns.” A very lively impression was given of 
religious ceremonies that probably have been practised unaltered 
for many centuries. 

On October 25, 1927, an address was given by Dr. John M. Cooper 
on “Field Notes on Northern Algonkian Magic and Divination.” 
In order to determine the limits of western extension of a number of 
culture traits that are characteristic of the Téte de Boule and Montag- 
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nais-Naskapi tribes of Quebec and Labrador, the speaker undertook 
last summer, 1927, a reconnaissance of the Cree and northern Ojibwa 
bands of the southern and western James Bay region and of the 
Albany River area. The belt covered extended about a thousand 
miles westward of the St. Maurice river to the source of the Albany 
river and averaged about two hundred miles in breadth. 

Scapulimancy, or divination by the marks and cracks on flat 
bones held against the fire, was found to extend continuously from 
the St. Maurice section to half way up the Albany, and an apparently 
reliable report was obtained of its occurrence as far west as the country 
north of Lake of the Woods. Scrying, or divination by peering into 
water in a dish or into some substitute therefor, was found universally 
distributed throughout the area studied. Other types of divination, 
common especially in the eastern half of the area, are those carried 
out with otter carcasses or otter paws, with beaver haunch bones, 
with beaver shoulder blades, with bear skulls, and with grouse wish- 
bones. 

Foetal inclusions are universally used in hunting magic, as are 
also singing and drumming for game. The caribou bezoar is used in 
the eastern section of the area. To bring the north wind, the buzzer, 
the bull-roarer, and the snow man are resorted to. A number of cradle 
charms are used, particularly the bit of navel string attached to the 
cradle bow. The cylindrical or barrel-shaped conjuring tent, that 
has been reported from various points from northern Labrador to 
Minnesota, was found of universal extension over the whole belt 
studied, as was also the whole conjuring complex that is associated 
with this very distinctive type of tent. In fact, throughout the whole 
belt is found a culture fundamentally identical in all its features, 
material and social, with only minor local differences. 

On November 22, 1927, an address was given by Mr. Frank H. H. 
Roberts, Jr. on “A Late Basket Maker Village in the Chaco Canyon.”’ 
A Late Basket Maker village consisting of 18 houses, 48 storage bins, 
and a kiva excavated in the Chaco canyon, New Mexico, during the 
summer of 1927, by Mr. Roberts, has given considerable information 
as to the house-type of the period. 

In general, the crude, one-room domiciles consisted of an oval or 
rectangular excavation, 244 to 3 feet deep, 12 to 14 feet in diameter, 
roofed over with a pole, brush and plaster superstructure. The earth 
walls of the excavation were lined with large stone slabs, which in 
turn were covered with adobe plaster. Four posts set in the floor a 
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short distance from the walls supported the superstructure. These 
posts carried a rectangular framework against which the upper ends 
of small poles, the lower ends of which were embedded in the earth 
around the periphery of the excavation, were placed. The latter 
formed the sloping upper walls of the house. The rectangular space 
at the top probably had a flat roof with an opening in the center to 
serve as a smoke-hole, possibly on occasions as an entrance. The 
entire wooden structure was then covered with twigs, bark, leaves, 
earth, and plaster. In the center of the room was an oval or rectan- 
gular firepit, on the north side of which was a small, circular hole 
which is probably analogous to the sipapu of kivas. 

Most of the houses appear to have had an entry-way on the south 
or southeast side. The doorway of the main room gave access into a 
short passage, which in turn opened in a small oval room. The ante- 
chambers of these domiciles are quite suggestive of the entry-ways 
into earth lodges built by modern Indians, by the Eskimo, and even 
by the Palaeo-Asiatic peoples. 

The kiva was constructed of slabs in much the same fashion as the 
dwellings. The inner circle, forming the face of the bench was of 
smaller slabs than the outer or wall of the room. The diameter above 
the bench was 40 feet and inside the bench 36 feet. There was a cen- 
tral firepit, a deflector on the south side, but no other features in the 
room. The roof was supported on four large posts. It is quite possi- 
ble that in this structure is to be seen the predecessor of the great 
kivas of the Chaco pueblo cultures. 

Burials were scattered throughout the village. Skeletal remains 
showed a group of people with long heads, undeformed. There were 
very few mortuary offerings. Bowls accompanied three of the inter- 
ments while the other graves had no funerary furniture. 

Joun M. Cooper, 
Secretary 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A WINNEBAGO EXPLANATION OF EFrFIGy MounpDs 


During a recent study of Winnebago music, the writer obtained 
a unique explanation of effigy mounds. This musical study, for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, was conducted near Galesville, 
Wisconsin, the principal singers being descendants of a prominent 
Winnebago named Thunder. The work was chiefly done in a per- 
manent camp where they engage in basket-making and sell their 
product to tourists who pass on the state highway. Not far from 
this camp is a group of eight effigy mounds, and the site of an old 
battlefield where the Winnebago fought the Sioux until both sides 
were “almost exterminated.” The singers included John Thunder, who 
also acted as interpreter, Bill Thunder, Tom Thunder (all of them 
sons of the Thunder of the past generation), David Little Soldier 
(a son-in-law of Thunder), and a Winnebago now residing at Trempe- 
leau, Wisconsin, who came of a line of medicine-men and is familiar 
with the old customs. 

The group of effigy mounds was visited and photographed by the 
writer. The outline of the mounds is well preserved and the longest 
was found to be about 110 feet in length. 

John Thunder was asked concerning the history and purpose of 
the mounds and replied without hesitation that they were built by 
Winnebago and were refuges in time of war. He said that a man’s 
“dream animal” told him to make a mound in its likeness, and to hide 
inside it if he were in danger. This was the “dream animal’s” manner 
of protecting him. John Thunder said there was space inside the 
mound for storage of food, and that the entrance was concealed so 
that no one could see it. In this manner several persons could remain 
in hiding for a reasonable length of time. Later the other members 
of the Thunder group and the Winnebago living at Trempeleau were 
interrogated and, in the matter-of-fact manner of the first informant, 
said that was what they had always understood to be the history 
and use of the mounds. 

Dr. Paul Radin, in his work on the Winnebago tribe (The Winne- 
bago Tribe, 37th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., 79-82, 1923) classifies the 
mounds as effigy, linear, and intaglio, and states that 


a number of the older people claimed to have distinct recollections of the 
erection of some of them. 
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His conclusion is that ‘“‘these effigy mounds were, to all intents and 
purposes, property marks,” and were erected “on every plantation 
owned by a certain clan.’’ The explanation given to the writer does 
not entirely contradict this as the likeness of a dream-animal would 
naturally be near the abode of the person under that animal’s pro- 
tection. Radin notes that the Winnebago have no turtle clan, yet 
there are many mounds in the shape of a turtle. Among the Winne- 
bago, asamong the Ojibwa, the turtle was regarded as a great warrior, 
so it is not unreasonable to suppose that a turtle might desire to shield 
a warrior by its image on the earth. This, of course, is the “great 
turtle,” not the common turtle beside a stream or pond. 

The linear mound is described by Radin as 
“a straight, wall-like mound of uniform width and height . . . . usually about 2 1/2 
feet in height and from 10 to 20 feet in width. Some are so short that they approach 
the oval and platform mound types while the longest are over 900 feet in length.” 

The intaglio mounds are ‘“‘excavated out of the soil instead of erected 
on it.”’ Is it possible that these are effigy mounds that have caved in? 

The “medicine” of an Indian protected his family as well as 
himself. This has been frequently stated to the writer, and while 
a definite instance of the protection of an entire family by a dream- 
animal is not recalled, it is reasonable to suppose that a benefaction 
would extend to a man’s relatives. The Winnebago who were ques- 
tioned did not hesitate to say the mounds were made to shelter many 
persons. Is it possible that skeletons found in mounds, if not arranged 
as for burial, are the skeletons of persons who took refuge in such 
underground shelters? 

The foregoing is offered as an observation among one group of 
Winnebago and should not be construed as offering a theory on the 
general subject of Indian mounds. 

FRANCES DENSMORE 


Wuy Not More Care IN IDENTIFYING ANIMAL REMAINS? 


The April-June number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 
the current year (1928) contains an illustrated article by Wm. S. 
Webb, entitled “A Prehistoric Village Site in Greenup County, 
Kentucky.”’ Mention is made of “what appeared to be a headdress 
of cut animal jaws.” These jaws, twelve in number, are shown in 
whole or in part on plates 6 and 7. They were identified by the 
Department of Zoology, University of Kentucky, as jaws of the big 
wolf, Canis occidentalis (p. 276). 
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A glimpse at the figures shows that there is not a wolf among 
them; they are jaws of the common wildcat, commonly known as 
bobcat, an animal belonging to the genus Lynx. Three of the figures 
on plate 6 and one of the jaws on plate 7 show the distinctive bi- 
cuspidate lower carnassial of the cats. 

Five years ago it became my unpleasant duty to call attention 
to some equally glaring false identifications of copper effigies from 
the Mound City Group in Ohio—though these happened to be of 
birds instead of mammals (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., 25: 
424-425, 1923). 


Is it not a dreadful thing to put such erroneous identifications on 
record? 
C. Hart MERRIAM 
GLozeL AFFAIR 


Recently a French professor of the Sorbonne on his return from a 
visit to the United States, where he had been lecturing, reported that 
in America French prehistoric archaeologists were being made fun 
of for being taken in by the specimens found at Glozel. I think it 
only fair to draw attention to the fact that of the prehistorians of 
the first rank in France but three to my knowledge have acknow!l- 
edged their authenticity. Among those who do not consider the 
objects as prehistoric specimens are, alphabetically, Madame Barnett, 
Begouen, Boule, Breuil, Capitan, Champion, Favret, Forrer, Lantier, 
Henri Martin, de Mortillet, Peyrony, Regnault, Vayson de Pradenne, 
and Verneau; to these should be added the late H. Hubert. 

As stated in the report of the International Commission this does 
not exclude some genuine objects, but all are agreed that the Station 
of Glozel does not present a prehistoric aspect. 

This verdict was arrived at by the Section Prchistorique de la 
Commission des Monuments Historiques (acting under the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts) at a recent meeting. 

The vote was on the question of raising the official “Classement” 
of Glozel, whereby the State controlled all excavations. 

The “Classement” was voided by a unanimous vote, save one, that 
of Salomon Reinach; besides him Mayet and Depéret of Lyon are 
the only outstanding prehistorians in France who accept a prehistoric 
Glozel, as far as I know. 

Those who do are largely specialists in other branches of archaeolo- 
gy and palaeography. 

The sceptics have been so roundly abused for their obstinacy and 


unbelief, that it is a little ironic that they should be derided for their 
credulity. 
CHARLES PEABODY 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


1928 MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Anthropological Association is to meet jointly 
with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in New York City, December 27 to January 2. Head- 
quarters will be at the American Museum of Natural History, 77th 
Street and Central Park West. The hotels of New York City have 
been thoroughly canvassed and very favorable rates secured. A list 
of these, together with prices of about 100 hotels, will be published 
in Science in the near future. 


A BILL To PROMOTE ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH AMONG THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


An appropriation to provide for cooperation by the Smithsonian 
Institution with state, educational, and scientific organizations in the 
United States for continuing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians, was approved by the Senate on May 8, when it 
passed the McKellar bill, which contains the following provisions: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution is hereby authorized to cooperate with 
any state, educational institution, or scientific organization in the 
United States for continuing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians and the excavation and preservation of archeologi- 
cal remains. 

Section 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $20,000, which shall be available until expended for the above pur- 
poses: 

Provided, That at such time as the Smithsonian Institution is 
satisfied that any state, educational institution, or scientific organiza- 
tion in any of the United States is prepared to contribute to such 
investigation and when in its judgment such investigation shall 
appear meritorious, the secretary of the Smithsonian Institution may 
direct that an amount from this sum equal to that contributed by 
such state, educational institution, or scientific organization, not to 
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exceed $2,000, to be expended from such sum in any one state during 
any calendar year, be made available for cooperative investigation: 

Provided further, That all such cooperative work and division 
of the result thereof shall be under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution.— Science. 


EXPEDITION TO RUSSIAN TURKESTAN 


Fragments of a lost race of white men, marooned on lofty moun- 
tain ranges in interior Asia among a sea of Mongol folk, are among 
the objectives of an expedition participated in by German, Austrian, 
and Russian scientists. The group goes into territory hitherto never 
explored by Europeans, under the leadership of W. Rickmers, of 
Bremen, who conducted a German expedition into Turkestan some 
years ago. 

The mountain regions to be investigated are known as the 
Transalai and the Seltau. They are parts of the Himalaya uplift, 
lying to the northwest of the “roof of the world,” in Russian Turkes- 
tan. Formerly they were lumped together under the name Pamir. 

It is believed that their inhabitants are remnants of Indo- 
Germanic races, descendants of the stock that populated India and 
Europe. The theory is that they sought refuge in these mountains 
when the Mongols overran Asia during the Middle Ages, and have 
remained there ever since. One of the members of the expedition 
is a specialist in the structure of languages; he will try to gain some 
clue to the ancestry of the mountain folk from their speech. 

Other members of the party will represent the sciences of geology, 
geography, meteorology, and natural history. Four expert mountain 
climbers will accompany the party for the purpose of scaling the more 
difficult peaks and making a study of the high glaciers.—Science. 


SocIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


The editorial offices of Social Science Abstracts have been estab- 
lished in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. The location is 
made possible through the generosity of Columbia University. 

At its April meeting, the Social Science Research Council ap- 
pointed the following committee charged with full administrative 
and financial responsibility for establishing Social Science Abstracts: 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society, Chairman; 
Dr. Davis R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago; Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
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Columbia University; Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Frank A. Ross, Columbia University; and Dr. Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, was appointed 
Editor-in-chief for the first year. A staff of associate and assistant 
editors and specialists are now at work on gathering materials and 
testing out in practice abstracting the preliminary draft of a system 
of classification for the Social Sciences. This scheme of classification 
is the result of careful work on the part of twenty-one specialists in 
the field of the Social Sciences who have studied the problem for the 
past three months. 

Meetings of a group of international specialists on abstracting 
in the Social Sciences will be held in Paris in June and in Geneva in 
July. Dr. Chapin has gone to Europe to officially represent Social 
Science Abstracts at these conferences and to make European con- 
nections for Social Science Abstracts. 

A complete staff of specialists will begin work at Columbia early 
in the fall. Social Science Abstracts will be published monthly and 
it is expected that 20,000 abstracts a year will be printed. The fields 
covered will be: Cultural Anthropology, Economics, History, Human 
Geography, Political Science, Sociology, and Statistics. Relevant 
materials from other fields such as Law will be included. 


ANCIENT SKELETONS FROM ALGERIA 


While Cro-Magnon man ruled Europe, twenty-five thousand 
years ago, he had as neighbors in Africa a race who used tools and 
weapons like his own, but who in their bodily makeup so closely 
resembled men of today that they may fairly be called “modern.”’ 
This great backward extension of the history of the “modern” type 
of human beings is the most significant point about the recent dis- 
covery by American and French anthropologists of a number of 
ancient skeletons in a shellmound at Mechta, Algeria. This opinion 
was expressed by Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, of the University of 
Chicago, in response to an inquiry by Science Service. 

For the past three years Beloit College has been conducting ex- 
cavations in France and North Africa, under a fund given by Dr. 
Frank Logan, Chicago philanthropist. Dr. George Collie, director 
of the museum at Beloit, has spent much time in the field, while 
active excavation has been carried on by graduate students in anthro- 
pology from the University of Chicago. 
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Last year Alonzo Pond, one of the American workers, found the 
skeleton of a child in a shell-heap of Cro-Magnon age at Mechta. 
This year another worker, Paul Nesbitt, took out three more skele- 
tons, while previously a Frenchman named Debrugge had secured 
a skeleton there. 

A careful study of the shellmound and its contents indicate that 
it seems to be like the Old Stone Age finds of Europe of twenty-five 
thousand years ago. No New Stone Age objects occur in the site, 
and no bones of any domestic animals were found—domestication 
of animals is a “modern” accomplishment. ‘‘We seem to be justified 
in saying that the site is pre-Neolithic, and is probably as old as the 
Aurignacian,” Professor Cole concludes. 

The skeletons are neither Neanderthal nor Cro-Magnon. One 
skull, a woman’s, shows Negroid characteristics, but the others appear 
to be rather close to the Mediterranean type, though somewhat more 
primitive. Fuller details will be announced when the material shall 
have arrived in America.—Science. 


STUDY OF THE HARESKIN INDIANS 


The prospect of studying a primitive culture, which has been 
m2intained for thousands of years untouched by outside contacts, is 
taking Cornelius Osgood, graduate student of ethnology at the 
University of Chicago, on a 15 months’ expedition to the Canadian 
Barren Grounds, the region around Great Bear Lake. He is en route 
to Waterways, where he leaves the railroad. The 1,000-mile trip 
from Waterways will be made by canoe and dog team. He expects 
to reach Ft. Norman, the last outpost of civilization in that region, 
sometime in August. 

Almost nothing is known of the Hareskin Indians, which he will 
study, except that they are sullen and inhospitable. Two white 
missionaries who tried to convert them were murdered. Mr. Osgood 
hopes, if it is possible, to live with them during the long winter season, 
getting first-hand observaticns of their manners and customs. The 
difficult language of the Hareskin tribe presents a problem, but 
Mr. Osgood expects, if he receives a friendly reception, to make 
himself understood by using Athabascan word stems. The Hareskin 
tribe is a member of that linguistic group. 

Professor Edward Sapir, University of Chicago anthropologist, 
believes that this expedition presents “an almost unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of studying a primitive people who have been uninfluenced 
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by outside cultures.’’ It is hoped that a complete knowledge of this 
tribe will shed light on the development of other Athabascan tribes, 
particularly the Navajos, in Arizona and Mexico. 

The Barren Grounds lie almost wholly within the Arctic Circle, 
more than 300 miles from Ft. Norman. The hardships of a winter 
in this region induced Mr. Osgood to make a 1,300-mile preliminary 
trip on the rivers north of Edmonton last summer. in order to learn 
what he may expect. The expedition is being financed by the National 
Museum of Canada.—Science. 


RECENT INDIAN Mounp BUILDERS 


The last. traces of the old idea that the mound builders were a 
mysterious ancient race who vanished before the coming of the 
Indians have been very effectually destroyed by the discovery in 
Joliet, Illinois, of a mound filled from bottom to top with the skeletons 
of buried Indians, each skeleton provided with funeral gifts of 
European manufacture as well as the more usual stone, bone, and 
shell objects of native workmanship. Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, 
of the University of Chicago, states that so far as he is aware this is 
the first wholly post-European mound discovered in this country. 

The mound is one of the so-called Fisher group, which have been 
subjected to excavation during the past few years by George Lang- 
ford, a factory executive of Joliet. The other mounds have yielded 
Indian relics of pre-European date, one of the cultures represented 
being very primitive and possibly very ancient. A few articles of 
white man’s manufacture were found near the top of one of these 
larger mounds, linking the history of the Indians of this region with 
that of French Colonial trading in the Mississippi valley. 

The mound which Mr. Langford has just finished exploring had 
been given a somewhat superficial going over by an earlier group of 
amateur diggers, who found a considerable number of silver objects, 
including a crucifix, several spoons, bangles, and other ornaments. 
It was thought that everything had been removed, but when Mr. 
Langford dug into the mound again he discovered that the previous 
excavation had done little more than remove tlhe surface. He found 
burials with European and Colonial funeral gifts throughout the 
mound and down into the ground to a depth of five feet beneath its 
base. 

The finds include a couple of brass pots in excellent condition, one 
of them with a close-fitting lid, a pair of scissors, a large number of 
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knives bearing a French trademark, several silver spoons, and 
quantities of beads, buttons, pins, and other trinkets. Brass seems 
to have been a favorite metal; every skeleton had some brass object 
with it. These modern mound builders unquestionably did a lot of 
business with the French traders. 

One of the most remarkably well-preserved specimens is a com- 
bination pocket compass and sun-dial in a brass case. The “floating”’ 
compass card swings freely on its pivot, the glass cover is unbroken, 
and the gnomon of the sun-dial can still be turned on its hinge. 

A change in the type of burial may possibly be due to European 
influence. All the adult skeletons in this post-European mound lay 
flat on their backs, heads west, feet east. This resembles the white 
man’s method of burial. All the other deep burials at the Fisher site, 
whose funeral gifts do not include European objects, were turned 
over on one side and drawn up into a crouching position, as primitive 
peoples are wont to sleep in cold weather.—Science. 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, has 
been obliged to curtail its work following the deaths of two of its 
principal supporters. It has been necessary also to reduce the staff. 

In a special statement the director, George G. Heye, explains the 
situation as follows: 

“At the close of March, two of the Trustees of the Museum, 
Mr. James B. Ford and Mr. Harmon W. Hendricks, died within 
thirty-six hours of each other. Both had been extremely liberal 
toward the Museum, contributing munificently toward the purchase 
of valuable collections and meeting certain expenses of field work and 
maintenance, quite of their own free will. Their death almost at the 
same time compelled the Museum for an indefinite period to become 
inactive in field work and, therefore, in view of the fact that we did 
not expect to do much field work for the next eighteen months there 
was no necessity of maintaining an over-staffed organization. 

“We do contemplate -continuing our field work in Texas next 
fall, and also sundry expeditions to Central and South America. 
I may add that through the generosity of bequests made by Mr. Ford, 
and Mr. Hendricks our endowment fund has been increased by 
$300,000, which in addition to the endowment fund already existing, 
will enable us to continue with the same activities as formerly—that 
is, our publication work and also all other departments in the Museum 
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with the exception, as above stated, of field work to the extent that 
we have been doing before.”—Museum News. 


CONCERNING THE Wo! 


In letters to the Editor, dated New York, April 27, and London, 
May 28, 1928, Mr. A. Hyatt Verrill replies to Dr. W. E. Roth’s 
strictures as summarized in the American Anthropologist, n.s., 30: 
357, 1928. Mr. Verrill states that he visited the Wai Woi ten years 
before Dr. Roth and that in the interval “both the geographical 
habitat and the customs of the Indians have had time to alter con- 
siderably.” When Mr. Verrill made his observations both men and 
women wove hammocks, and specimens of the bark cloth then used 
for garments are in the collection of several hundred pieces brought 
back to the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
The article criticized said nothing about dugout canoes and there 
was nothing in the text or captions to indicate that the Indians in 
some of the photographs were Wai Woi. The pictures “were used 
merely to illustrate the habits and customs of Guiana Indians.” 


* * * * 


Mr. Lioyp WARNER, writing from a point 200 miles south of 
Darwin, reports that he has returned for a second field trip to northern 
Australia. His field of operations includes the Roper River region 
and the unknown area connecting with the territory covered by 
Professor Spencer. His first journey resulted in measurements of 
350 individuals and a study of the social organization and beliefs 
of the tribes in Arnheim Land around Arafura Sea. Eleven kinship 
systems were secured, and additional terminologies have been dis- 
covered on the present trip. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE has appointed Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka, of the 
U. S. National Museum, a member of the cooperating committee on 
the part of the United States to the Seventh American Scientific 
Congress, to be held at San José, Costa Rica, in 1929.—Science. 


AMONG those receiving honorary degrees from the Northwestern 
University on June 18 were Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago, and Dr. and Mrs. George Dick, 
of the McCormick Institute of Infectious Diseases, Chicago.— 
Science. 


HEINRICH BRUNING, for many years a resident of northern Peru, 
founder of the valuable and now nationally owned Museo Briining 
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in Lambayeque, and author of an unpublished dictionary on the 
nearly extinct Mochica or Yunca or Eten language, published in 
1922 and 1923 four pamphlets under the general title “Estudios 
Monograficos del Departamento de Lambayeque.” These embody 
original documents, notes from old titles and law records, native 
terms, and much of archaeological as well as topographic interest. 
The parts that have appeared are I, Lambayeque; II, Olmos; III, 
Jayanca; IV, Taimi. Publication of subsequent parts, in part written, 
seems to have been deferred by the author’s return to Germany and 
his illness. These accurate and valuable studies are little known even 
in Peru beyond the provinces described. They may be obtained from 
the publisher, Dionisio Mendoza in Chiclayo, for soles 2.50 each, 
or a Peruvian pound for the set. 


MATTHEW W. StIRLING, of Berkeley, California, ethnologist and 
explorer, has been appointed Chief of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology under the Smithsonian Institution, by Secretary Abbot, to 
succeed J. Walter Fewkes who retired from active administrative 
duties last January. 

The new chief brings to his office an unusually varied experience, 
including the organization of the largest expedition which has yet 
penetrated to the interior of Dutch New Guinea to study the little- 
known pigmy people of that region. In this expedition, which was 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, he had the co- 
operation of the Netherlands government and of the Indian Com- 
mittee for Scientific Research of Batavia, Java. 

In this country, Mr. Stirling has done field work in ethnology 
with the Pomo Indians of California, archaeological work in the 
Chumash and Salinan areas of California, on the Upper Missouri 
River, on old Arikara and Mandan sites, on Calusa and Timucuan 
sites in Florida. He has also conducted archaeological work in Peru 
on the Rimac river, and ethnological work in Peru and Brazil among 
the Campa, Amuerica, and other native tribes of the Upper Amazon 
and its tributaries. He has also pursued archaeological work in the 
palaeolithic caves and rock shelters of France and Spain. This is the 
second time Mr. Stirling has served on the staff of the Smithsonian 
Institution or its branches as he joined the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the U. S. National Museum, in 1921, serving as aid and 
assistant curator till 1924—Museum News. 
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W. J. WINTEMBERG will search for remains of the extinct Red 
Indians of Newfoundland along the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence from the Strait of Bell Isle to Tadoussac. It is believed 
that the Red Indians formerly lived somewhere in Labrador peninsula, 
and did not cross into Newfoundland until a few centuries ago, when 
they were exterminated by white fishermen and by Indians from 
Nova Scotia. Along this north shore he expects to find remains also 
of other tribes, early Algonkian people who were perhaps the fore- 
fathers of the Indians living in this area today, and Eskimos who were 
found with Indians along this coast during the first days of French 
settlement. 


C. M. BarBeEav will study the ancient handicrafts and designs 
of French Canada, in order to determine the extent of their influence 
on the arts and crafts of the various Indian tribes. It is thought that 
many, if not most of the patterns in bead and silk work that appear 
on Indian specimens may not be aboriginal at all, but copied from 
European patterns. 


J. C. Borteau Grant, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Manitoba, is undertaking for the National Museum a thorough 
examination of the Indians of Fond du Lac, at the east end of Lake 
Athabaska. Besides making a complete series of physical measure- 
ments of both adults and children, he will carry out some blood tests, 
with the cooperation of the Department of Health, to investigate 
the theory that the Indians separated from the rest of the human 
race before the human blood underwent the two mutations that seem 
to have occurred in the Old World. 


C. B. Oscoop will spend a year on the lower Mackenzie river, 
in the vicinity of Fort Norman, studying the social and economic life, 
the religion and the traditions of the little known Hare and Mountain 
Indians who trade at that post. He will probably winter in the woods 


with the Indians, and return south in the summer of 1929. 


Dr. ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, professor of anthropology in the 
University of Minnesota, is head of an expedition, which left about 
June 10 by motor and railroad to dig for six weeks in the Mimbres 
Valley, New Mexico, where they expect to find traces of prehistoric 
culture.— Science. 
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THE NEWLY FounpDeED Northern Arizona Society of Science and 
Art is to maintain a museum in Flagstaff, Arizona, according to a 
statement just issued by the board of trustees. This museum will 
contain archaeological and ethnological specimens from northern 
Arizona and will also deal with the geology of the plateau. 

Harold S. Colton is director of the new museum and the following 
persons have been elected to the board of trustees: Byron Cummings, 
acting president of the University of Arizona; T. A. Riordan, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Timber and Lumber Co.;.H. S. Colton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; C. L. Walker, superintendent of the 
Western Navajo Indian Reservation; V. M. Slipher, director of the 
Lowell Observatory; Grady Gammage, president of the Northern 
Arizona State Teachers College; G. A. Pearson, director of the 
Southwestern Forest Experiment Station; E. G. Miller, supervisor 
of Coconino National Forest; Robert Tally, J. C. Clarke, P. J. Moran, 
Mrs. Lewis Benedict, R. M. Bruchman, Mrs. Louisa Wetherill, and 
Del Strong.— Museum News. 


ON THE EveENING of April 20 Dr. Barnum Brown, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, gave the annual public lecture before 
the Syracuse chapter of the Society of Sigma Xi at Syracuse Uni- 
versity on “‘Prehistoric Man in America.’”’—Science. 


Tue Councit of the Royal Anthropological Institute has awarded 
the Huxley memorial medal for 1929 to Baron Erland Nordenskidld, 
of Géteborg. He has also been invited to deliver the Huxley memorial 
lecture in November of that year— Science. 


Pau S. Martin, curator of archaeology and ethnology at the 
museum of the Colorado State Historical Society, has returned from 
his second season in Yucatan as assistant archaeologist for the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. While in Yucatan he excavated 
and completely restored a Mayan temple. He is planning to do some 
excavating for the State Historical Society in the southwestern part 
of Colorado during July and August.—Science. 


Proressor R. RUGGLES Gates, of the University of London, 
sailed on June 23 for Canada on a botanical and anthropological 
expedition down the Mackenzie river. Facilities are being furnished 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. He is taking a cinema film camera, 


and is accompanied by K. Mellanby, a young botanist at Cambridge. 
— Science. 
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A LetTER from Dr. Rudolph Schuller, written in San José, Costa 
Rica, on May 31, states that in the last year and a half he has travelled 
across Colombia and through certain parts of Venezuela, later going 
to Panama to deliver lectures at the National Institute. In Colombia 
he devoted special attention to the little known Indian languages in 
the Department of Cauca, and collected over 3,000 place names, 
which will constitute a valuable aid in plotting the linguistic map 
of that portion of Colombia. He obtained an eighteenth century 
Franciscan manuscript, recording the Betoye language of the rivers 
Putumayo and Caqueta. Dr. Schuller is now in Guatemala. 


Miss ANNA H. Gayton has been awarded a fellowship in anthro- 
pology from the Board of National Research Fellowships in the 
Biological Sciences. 


We Note with deep regret the death of Dr. Pliny Earle Goddard, 
Curator of Ethnology at the American Museum of Natural History, 
Lecturer in Columbia University, and one-time Editor of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. It occurred in his summer home in Connecticut 
on July 12, 1928. He was in his fifty-ninth year. A full obituary will 
appear in our columns. 


At Its MEETING on April 7, 1928, the Social Science Research 
Council announced a number of Grants in Aid, including the two 
following: to Professor T. R. Garth, University of Denver, to com- 
plete a study of Racial Psychology, $500; to Professor Carl N. 
Llewellyn, School of Law, Columbia University, to complete a study 
on the Relation of Law to Society and the Social Sciences, $1650. 


Joun P. Harrincton, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
left Washington on July 11 to continue his studies of the Mission 
Indians of California. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON, ethnologist, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, left Washington on July 6 to continue his researches 
among the Algonquian tribes of Oklahoma and Iowa. 


Tue GoLp medal of the Linnaean Society of New York, awarded 
to Dr. C. Hart Merriam, research associate of the Smithsonian 
Institution, was presented to Dr. Merriam by Dr. Frank M. Chap- 
man, of the American Museum of Natural History, on May 30. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL expedition was sent by the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts this summer to the Mimbres valley, New Mexico, 
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under the direction of Albert Ernest Jenks, of the University of 
Minnesota.—The Museum News. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL expedition to the Arctic is being sent out 
by the Smithsonian Institution. The party will go north on the 
Coast Guard Cutter “Northland,” which sails from Seattle on 
May 15. 


A NEw Finp of three skeletons of the famous Cro-Magnon race 
of stone age times is reported from the Vallee du Roc, Charente, in 
France. The remains were those of a man about fifty years old, of a 
woman, and of a youth just cutting his first wisdom tooth. They 
had apparently all been buried in a cave, the roof of which later fell, 
covering their graves still more deeply with rough blocks of stone. 
This rock fall had considerably damaged the skeletons. 


Dr. RALPH LINTON, now with the Field Museum of Chicago, 


has been appointed Associate Professor of Anthropology, University 
of Wisconsin. 


PROFESSOR FRANz Boas is scheduled to give an afternoon address 
on “Migrations of Asiatic Races and Cultures to North America,” 
at the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in New York City. 


Mr. M. R. HARRINGTON began his duties as Director of Research 
at the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, on September Ist. 


CORRECTION 


THE FotLowrnc Correction of a printer’s error should be 
noted in Dr. Loeb’s article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol- 
ume 30, number 2, page 412, line 4: It is now still used for the 
purpose of going to the small uninhabited islands at the period when 
crabs (angau) are to be obtained. 
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